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REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 


MADE TO A DEVOUT SERVANT OF OUR LORD, CALLED MOTHER 
JULIANA,* 


Ax anchorite of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward II. 


IN this same time I saw the bleeding head, 
Our courteous Lord me shewed a sight ghostlie: 
His homelie loving, that in all things He 

Is ever good and comforting to our need. 


Our cloathing is He, wrapping us around, 
And halsing,t+ all beclosing ¢ us with care; 
About us hanging with affection rare, 

As to us He wished ever to be bound. 


Within my palme a litle thing was shewed, 
Round as a ball, a hazel-nutt in size. : 
Looking thereon, I asked, with thoughtfull eies, 
“What may this be?” ’Twas answered in this mode: 


“ All that is made it is.” I marvailed much 
How it might last a moment; for methought 
It might have fallen soudeinlie to naught 
Within my hand, its litlenes was such. 


My understanding answered to this thought, 
“Tt lasts, and ever will, for God it loves: 
All thing created in His being moves, 

All thing to being by His love is brought.” 


* Vide THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, March, 1881. 
t Halse, or Hauilse, to embrace around the neck, } Beclose, to enclose, shut in, 
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Within this thing three properties I saw: 
The first, God made it by His mightie power ; 
The second, that God loves it evermore; 

The third, in being God keeps it by His law. 


But wouldst thou know what I beheld in this ? 
The Maker wise, the Keeper sure, the Lover best ; 
For trulie I maie never have full rest 

Until united to Him, ne verie bliss, 


Until so fastened unto Him I be; 
In sooth, all to* united in my soule, 
And be so trulie under His controule 
That naught may stand betwixt my God and me. 


This litle thing within my hand, I said, 
For litlenes might quick to nothing fall. 
Of which it needeth us to know that all 
Us liketh naught ¢ to have save God unmade. 


And this the cause why we be not in ease, 
Why naught to heart and soule true rest can bring. 
Here seeke we rest in this poor litle thing, 

Where no rest is nor aught our wants t’ appease. 


Our God, that is all mightie and all wise, 
All good, in whom is rest, we do not know! 
God will be known, for all that is below 
Can never give us peace, nor us suffice. 


And this the cause no soule in rest can live 
Until of all thing made it naughted ¢ be. 
When she for love is naughted wilfullie § 

For Him that is all, then can she rest receave. 


Our good Lord shewed that if a seelie | soule 
Come unto Him plain, naked, full homelie, 
He doth regard her full delightsomelie ; 

Of her the Holie Ghost hath sweet controule. 


“God, of thy goodness, give thyself to me; 
Enough art thou, and I ask nothing lesse. 
For all besides thee is but emptines, 
And nothing lesse full worshippe is to thee. 
* All to, for altogether, entirely. + Liketh naught, gives no contentment. 


} Naughted, emptied of, freed from all attachment to, 
§ Wilfulliie, willingly, by one’s own will or choice, | Seelie, simple, guileless. 
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“ Ever me wanteth if I aught maie seeke 
But thee; for thou art all, and thou alone. 
In thee I all have; wanting thee have none. 
When I have thee am strong ; without thee, weak.” 


Full lovesome to the soule be words like these, 
And verie full nere touching to His will, 
Whose goodness doth His creatures all fulfill,* 

And ever keepeth all His works in peace. 


He is the endles source and fountain-head ; 
He for Himself hath made us by His word; 
He by His precious Passion us restored ; 
He in His love us keepeth, as is said. 
ALFRED YOUNG. 





CRUEL NATURE. 


THE late Mr, J. S. Mill denounced nature as “a monster of 
criminality, without justice and without mercy.” His dictum 
has passed almost into a proverb among atheists, as denying any 
moral character in the Author of nature, and implying that He 
must be either a mere fiend or wholly indifferent to moral con- 
sequences. Now, if it can be shown that, so far from that con- 
clusion following, the alleged indifference in the operation of 
physical laws is an important condition for the preservation of 
the moral order, a greater weight, although in the opposite scale 
to that which he intended, will accrue to the dictum of the dis- 
tinguished philosopher. In order, then, to test the consequences 
of the physical system as we find it, I will adopt a method as old 
as Euclid and assume a system the very opposite, and see what 
consequences must ¢hen follow. What, then, are the conceivable 
aspects of a system opposite to that which we find? I think 
there are two, and that they exhaust the possibilities of the case. 
We may conceive, first, a system in which no destructive or nox- 
ious agencies should exist at all ; and, second, one in which those 
agencies should be so adjusted and contrived as to single out 
for their victims the morally delinquent only, and should ex- 


clusively 
“Parum castis inimica mittant 


Fulmina,” 


sparing universally the castis. When our censor morum of the- 


* Fulfill, to fill full. 
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” 


workings of nature taxes those workings with “criminality, 
the stricture is only in fact a bit of philosophic bombast. He 
denounces “nature” for being, in her destructive agencies, ab- 
solutely tmpartial in respect to the moral character of those 
who suffer. Fire, earthquake, flood, avalanche, storm, and 
famine come alike, it is alleged, “on the evil and on the good,” 
and descend, even as the bounties of nature, “on the just and on 
the unjust.” I will assume it to be so, and proceed to discuss 
the above-suggested alternatives. 

Those who claim a course of nature from which all destruc- 
tive agencies should be excluded in favor of perfect security for 
man, are in effect contending that a creature confessedly not only 
imperfect but depraved should have perfect surroundings. For 
the depravity of man, account for it as we will, is an undoubted 
fact of scientific observation. I need not quote universal history 
in support of this now, as I shall have perhaps something to urge 
in detail on this behalf hereafter. , But some may perhaps think 
they can find an answer to this in the fact that while man’s de- 
.pravity is moral, the antagonisms of his environment are purely 
physeal, But in arguing this question we must take the whole 
of man’s nature, not either half as suits the censor’s purpose. 
The very terms of the above indictment show the shallowness of 
the attempted answer. Criminality, justice, and mercy are all of 
them moral terms, and apart from a moral theory have no mean- 
ing. Purely physical, therefore, as those antagonisms are, they 
must be regarded as capable of subserving a moral purpose, or 
cadit questio, The whole point of the censor’s objection lies in 
urging upon nature a moral standard and condemning her for 
not recognizing it. 

I submit, on the contrary, that if man were morally upright 
and finitely perfect, then a course of nature which exactly reflected 
his moral perfections and embodied a corresponding standard in 
its workings would be a suitable enviromennt for him. On the 
contrary, being as he is, it is unscientific, or, more shortly, absurd, 
to claim such an environment for such a being. But are storms, 
volcanoes, earthquakes, mere mistakes in the physical economy ? 
I believe they are recognized as having their uses and serving 
valuable, probably indispensable, ends in that economy. The 
properties of bodies and the laws of matter and force being as 
they are, will any one sketch a design of a working model for 
our globe in which they could have been excluded? We may, of 
course, conceive abstractly of their exclusion, but that may pro- 
bably be because we do not realize what in fact the conditions 
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or consequences of such exclusion would be, nor see really to 
the bottom of the physical problem. Agreed, then, that, as an 
abstract conception, the world might have been conceivably bet- 
ter suited for man’s physical security—ze., might have contained 
no force which would have overmatched human power to sub- 
due it; yet as no one, I imagine, is prepared to show how the 
machine, so to speak, could under those conditions have been 
worked, so no one can prove any right in man to demand a 
world in which water should not drown, nor sun-strokes and 
other severities of weather injure health and destroy life. In 
short, it is evident that the objection may, and to be consistent 
must, be pushed to a point at which the entire course of nature 
would need to be subverted. Nor do I think that any more 
complete proof of the practical absurdity of such objections than 
this can be given. 

On the other hand, it is proper to notice that men, as a rule, 
build on a security of exemption, each in his own case, which 
experience does not warrant. They neglect obvious warn- 
ings, court wholesale destruction, back their individual pow- 
ers of endurance against the tremendous forces with which 
nature is charged, in spite of the gathered lessons of centuries. 
The further science advances the more recklessly presumptuous 
are the risks encountered. I do not mean that the individuals 
who suffer are always wholly or chiefly responsible. But the 
organization of human society, which requires these risks and en- 
joys the results when they are escaped, zs responsible for them. 
As an example, ocean passenger-ships now are expected to per- 
form their transit, as a rule, against time to the day and hour. 
This not only emboldens navigators to shrink from no stress ot 
weather, but, since such despatch can only be attained by the 
straightest lines between port and port, drives all the competing 
members of a crowded sea-service to choose virtually the same 
track, and in effect converts the spacious ocean into a narrow 
and densely-thronged water-way full of snares for mutual de- 
struction. Asa more blameworthy instance, it was stated pub- 
licly, and I believe never contradicted, that premonitory signs 
of the terrible earthquake which convulsed Ischia some few 
summers ago were given in the sudden rise of temperature in 
the wells, and other like tokens, but that the warnings were sup- 
pressed for fear the visitors to that favorite health-resort should 
suddenly migrate. These and similar facts, with which one 
might fill a volume, show how vastly the destructive agencies of 
nature are multiplied by human presumption or wilful blindness. 
Men must discover for themselves the laws of nature in order to 
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appreciate their force, and, when discovered, must be willing to 
submit to their teachings. The construction of theatres, the 
warming, lighting, and ventilation of churches and other public 
interiors, belong to a realm of man’s own creation, and we know 
from repeated lessons of terror how signal has been the violation 
of acknowledged principles. With such results in that self- 
created realm it is well that man’s control over the forces of na- 
ture is so far limited as we see it is. With every extension of 
that control he seems to give a more audacious challenge to all 
that lies on the brink of the line of safety. 

In saying that man must be held responsible for these results I 
do not mean that blame necessarily or always attaches. Even 
where it demonstrably does attach, very different degrees of 
censure are admissible in different cases. On the other hand, if 
there was no natural theatre of peril there could be no natural 
school of hardihood and courage. To whatever extent these vir- 
tues are prized we must exempt from censure any natural ma- 
chinery which tends to produce them. The school of arctic 
navigation, for example, furnishes a standard of heroism to every 
nation which has recruited it, and tends to raise the moral ideal 
of millions by the gallant and skilful daring of a few in the inte- 
rests of science. Until such moral qualities have lost the homage 
of mankind we must cease to rail at the elemental surroundings 
which form their special training. For it is surely better that 
calm and skilful courage, energetic patience, hardy endurance, 
and self-restraint should be learned from the baffling hardships 
of the polar seas than amid scenes of mutual bloodshed and the 
teachings of scientific carnage. And, save in these two opposite 
ways—viz., by the terrors of nature and the terrors of war—there 
seem no means of cultivating them. If nature “ knows neither 
justice nor mercy,” she at any rate knows something of the hard- 
ier virtues, so far as sympathizing with those whom she trains. 
She yields up to them alone her secrets, and makes them her mes- 
sengers of discovery to their fellow-men. 

“ Would’st thou,” so the helmsman answer'd, 
“Learn the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Understand its mystery.” 
And what is true of the mariner is true of the mountaineer, the 
desert-traveller, and the aéronaut. 

Dismissing, then, the project of nature in which there should 
be no noxious agencies, let us consider that of nature in which 
all these should be on the side of moral goodness—ze., sparing, in 
every case of loss, damage, disaster, and violent death, the up- 
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right, pure, and merciful. I contend that this, so far from being 
conducive to human virtue, would be detrimental, and in many 
cases fatal, to it. Ifa well-meaning clergyman bribes his parish- 
ioners to attend church, and succeeds in finding a bribe to suit 
each taste, that man’s action goes far to make sincere religion 
impossible. He would be doing what in him lay to uproot it. 
The freak of that individual would be condemned by the common 
sense of mankind, to say nothing of the force of sarcasm and ridi- 
cule. But the freak or craze of the individual at its worst would 
be mischievous only during his life. But if the bribe to be up- 
right, pure, and merciful lay in nature’s hand, it would be ubiqui- 
tous, and would therefore be in operation universal and in per- 
manency unalterable. In seeming to secure the results of virtue 
this would tend to the destruction of the qualities which produce 
it. For, human actions being moralized by¢heir motives, the 
ascendant motive, especially amidst a race so far already tainted 
by selfishness as mankind, would tend to become a selfish crav- 
ing for personal exemption from loss, damage, disaster, and vio- 
lent death ; this, working everywhere, in generation after genera- 
tion of men, must inevitably result in stamping out all virtuous 
principle among them. A few noble souls would perhaps escape 
the servility of character born of ever-present and immediate re- 
ward for virtuous deeds. The fear of punishment certain to be 
instant might in exceptionally generous souls fail to be the rul- 
ing motive. But the common run of men would, unless the re- 
ward were future and unseen, never rise to a state of virtue 
worthy the name of habit or character. Man is noble enough to 
be virtuous for virtue’s sake, but this high motive cannot, as a 
rule, hold its own against the bribe of immediate reward. The 
motive most constantly present would be the one most constantly 
acted on, and, by being so acted on, must needs mould the char- 
acter dominantly on itself. And just as men by doing virtuous 
acts beget in themselves a habit of virtue which consolidates 
into character, so, by tending to make every act a selfish act, 
nearly all men must inevitably grow selfish at the core and from 
the core to the husk—must minimize and at last extinguish all 
other motives. We should all be externally presentable person- 
ages after one model. Everywhere the same decency without 
and the same rottenness within; the same drop down to the dead- 
level of self-seeking, at which no self-sacrifice nor grand emotions 
would be possible. We should be incapable even of the homage 
which in hypocrisy vice pays to virtue; for there would and 
could be no hypocrisy possible in the matter. Every one would 
know his own motives and his neighbor’s, and each would ap- 
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praise the others as all working for wages punctually paid ina 
premium of insurance against loss, damage, disaster, and violent 
death. 
Let me refer to thegrand apologue of the Book of Job. I am 
not now quoting it as of inspired authority (this being an argu- 
ment rather ad infideles), but merely as true to the great princi- 
ples of human nature. Remember the taunt of the enemy (Job 
i. 9, 10): “Doth Job serve God for naught? Hast not thou 
made an hedge about him?” Under the conditions I am sup. 
posing, that taunt would everywhere tend to realize itself. 
Not only human goodness, even up to the level at which we now 
see it, but even a belief in the possibility of it, would have become 
impossible, would have been dead and buried and its bare tradi- 
tion extinct, long ere this. Even mere benevolence would probably 
have disappeared., Acting on nature’s training, men would have 
learned to exact a guid pro quo all round. Every man would have 
his price, and expect it openly, and take it without shame. The 
bribed dependants of nature to begin with, we should all long 
ago have established the custom of universal “ backsheesh.” 
Consider how long it takes to establish in any nation a compara- 
tive purity of political election and banish corruption from ofh- 
cial life. Imagine what the result would have been if, in every 
stage of universal society from the cradle to the grave, nature 
had stood over us like a hundred-handed Briareus, with a bribe 
in every hand, ostensibly to promote justice, purity, and mercy, 
but in reality to poison them. The very words would have lost 
all meaning for us long ago. Moral sense itself would have died 
out in the universal stagnation of the cataclysm of selfishness. 
Some may think my words savor of exaggeration. I humbly 
believe that no exaggeration on such a subject is possible, nor 
comes within the farthest grasp of the wildest enthusiast of 
morality. 

Remember, on the other hand, the noble words of Gray in his 
“Ode to Adversity ” : 


“When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern, rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore.” 


The poet is true to the common sense of. mankind. But take 
aninstance. A life-boat is putting off to the rescue of a perishing 
crew. What is it which fires us with admiration of the action 
and stamps it as heroic? The fact that life is risked to save life. 
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If any case is imaginable in which nature, supposed converted, on 
the model of the late Mr. J. S. Mill, to virtuous ways, might be ex- 
pected to show “ bowels of mercies,” it is surely in such a case as 
this. But the “monster of criminality,” instead of “ doing,” like 
Ariel, “ her spiriting gently,” overwhelms them, let us suppose, in 
the waves with no more concern than if they were a gang of pirates 
or the crew of a slave-ship, and Mr. Mill’s case against her is es- 
tablished! Be itso. But if it were not for the catastrophe being 
possible and perhaps probable, where would be the heroism of 
the act? It all lies in the self-oblivion of uncalculating pity for 
human misery. Insure your life-boat’s crew a safe passage with 
areturn ticket, like so many “ Cook’s tourists,” and the whole 
idea is not so much extinguished as turned upside down. On 
Mr. Mill’s implied theory they ought not even to encounter wet 
jackets. There must be nowhere extant that which by the com- 
mon consent of man forms the supreme test and sole possible 
proof of virtue. And with the possibility of proof would disap- 
pear the possibility of the thing proven. 
Juvenal long ago complained of his degenerate Romans : 


“Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
Przmia si tollas ?” * 


But the distinction which his words imply must have been ef- 
faced for ages before he appeared upon the moralscene. In ‘‘em- 
bracing virtue” men would have embraced the “rewards.” 
The two would have become identical; not merely inseparable, 
but indistinguishable, even to the moral microscope of such a 
purist as the late Mr. Mill. Morality would have become a tree 
rotten from root to twig, and with Dead-Sea apples for its fruit. 

It remains, then, that, as man is actually constituted, you can- 
not have nature “moral”’ in Mr. Mill’s sense of the word, and 
man moral too. You may choose in theory between the two, 
and Mr. Mill seems to me disposed to choose the former. I 
would not willingly do injustice to the dead, but, if his words 
have any meaning, that is what they seem to postulate. In prac- 
tice let us be thankful that all such choice is out of our reach. 
The Author of nature has chosen in favor of man—man whom we 
believe, holding as we do to an old-fashioned authority, to be 
“made in his image, after his likeness.” Man was made for 
morality, and brute nature, so far as they have relations in com- 
mon, for man; and therefore nature continues éru/e, that man 
may be exalted and established over it in his moral supremacy. 
Once impregnate “nature” with sympathies for justice, purity, 


* “For who embraces virtue by herself, if you take away the rewards ?” 
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and mercy, and that moment in man they become abortive in- 
Stincts. Just as true religion flourishes in greatest sincerity 
under the bracing influence of adversity, so true morality seems 
to require this persecution, if | may so phrase it, of nature in the 
physical sphere to insure its genuineness. And thus we, by ad- 
mitting, nay, establishing, the monstrously “ criminal” character 
of nature, succeed in finding the only basis of harmony at once 
for nature, man, and God—on the part of nature, in her service 
to man, since to keep him in unalloyed sincerity to the moral 
principle is surely the greatest service she could render him; 
on the part of man, in his homage to abstract principle, as the 
governing one of his entire being; on the part of God, as the 
Author of both, who has set man over nature, but his own law 
of immutable morality over man. 

But some one not of Mr. Mill’s school may advance a plea for 
divine interposition: Why should not God, having set these 
limits, confessedly necessary for all ordinary purposes, interpose 
in extreme cases to shield the relatively guiltless from the awful 
horrors of such sufferings as we see they share? To this I have 
two brief answers. 1. If you and I, my brother, were to attempt 
to regulate interpositions and decree their occasions, I fear we 
should make wild work of it and mar more than we might mend. 
If we believe in a God, let us be content to leave that among his 
“secret things,” and not lose faith in kim because he does not 
come at our beckoning. 2. Furthermore, how do you know that 
he does zot interpose ?—I do not mean on all such occasions as 
we might deem to require it, but on such as seem good to him- 
self. Human history, as it is marked with scenes of dreadful 
havoc wrought by nature’s hand, so it is studded here and there 
with wonderful deliverances. We cannot tell when he inter- 
poses. And if we knew that, we should next want to know how 
and why. In short, we should be seeking an admission behind 
the scenes of his providence, whereas our proper position at 
present is in front of them. I indeed incline to believe that we, 
while in these perishable bodies, have no faculties sufficient to 
understand either the when, the how, or the why—I mean by 
any broad gate of general intelligence. But whether the hitch 
is there or on the moral side—that is to say, that practically such 
knowledge would harm us—is unsearchable at present. If you 
think you are either immortal or capable of immortality, can you 
not afford to wait a little, and, seeing how in general man and 
nature work together in harmony, take the rest on trust till you 
can know more and be safe in knowing it? 

Henry Haymay, D.D. 
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DUBLIN CHARITIES. 


“It was heart-breaking,” said the Sister of Charity, “to be 
obliged to send the poor creatures away to die in misery and 
want in their wretched homes. Yet what could we do? The 
hospitals are not for the dying, but for those whose diseases 
admit a hope of cure. We longed to find some place of refuge 
for those for whom all hope was over in this world, whose only 
wish was to die in peace; and we asked ourselves, Could we do 
nothing to meet this want?” And this is how there has come to 
be in Dublin a Hospice for the Dying. 

About two miles outside Dublin, scarcely a hundred yards 
from the pretty old suburban village of Harold’s Cross, are large 
iron entrance-gates before which I have often stopped to look 
admiringly at a beautiful avenue shaded by old elms, at hedge- 
rows of sunny green hawthorn, flowers and fields, and spreading 
trees whose branches were alive with birds; a place full of the 
life and beauty that birds and trees and sunshine give, and sug- 
gestive, in the freshness of all about it, of spring, of youth and 
hope. And yet on the gates between me and all this beauty 
were the words, to which my mind never ceased to recur, “ Our 
Lady's Hospice for the Dying.” 

The dying! Yes, these are the inmates of this peaceful-look- 
ing home—the dying, who, their race run, come here to lay down 
in quiet their burden of sorrow, sickness, and suffering; whose 
last days are here soothed by the untiring care of the gentle Sister 
of Charity, and whose last moments are strengthened by all the 
consolations of religion. 

Once, when passing, I saw a cab waiting while the gates were 
being opened. A glance into the cab showed me the occupants, 
an old man and a young one; a second glance showed plainly 
that it was the young man who had come to die, and a certain 
expression in his face told that perhaps the very hardest struggle 
of all was the passing through these gates; for did not the in- 
scription thereon remind him that for him life, with its joys, its 
hopes, its fears, was over? My thoughts leaped—and must not 
his have leaped with double celerity ?—to the next time he should 
cross this threshold. I felt instinctively that, no matter what the 
faith, the resignation, or the hope might be, it was impossible 

that to one dying in the very spring of life there should not be 
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moments of supreme anguish, of which this passing away from 
all he heid dear in the outer world must be one of the keenest. 
Yet, the instant that the gate was passed, there was something 
to console and cheer the weary traveller at this stage of his last 
journey: he had but to lift his eyes, and above him, her arms 
outstretched in pitying welcome, an image of Our Lady of Re- 
fuge seemed to give him courage and hope. 

To many persons such an institution as this suggests only 
ideas of gloomand sadness. There are some who could not be 
induced to pay even a passing visit to the Hospice, shrinking 
from going into the presence of death—into a place where, no 
matter on which side they turn their eyes, they can see nothing 
to inspire hope. There are thousands of Christians who would 
be horrified if told that they were: wanting in faith, and yet 
whose thoughts are what I have just expressed. 

I will try to put before such persons the reality of the Hos- 
pice for the Dying as I saw it on last Easter day, one of the 
brightest and loveliest days of the beautiful spring-time—a day 
full of sunshine, that made the grass and the young green of 
the trees bright and soft with a vivid, golden light, the delicate 
spring flowers look their gayest and sweetest, and the birds sing 
as if their very hearts were in their song. Everywhere life, and 
everywhere the irresistible happiness that seems inseparable from 
such a spring day. 

All this I saw and felt as I passed between the budding haw- 
thorn hedges and looked around the fields and gardens surround- 
ing Our Lady’s Mount. A few steps inside the gates is a school- 
house where the young are daily taught so to live that later on 
they may, with God’s help, know how to die. <A turn in the 
avenue showed the convent, a plain, comfortable-looking house, 
surrounded by fine old elms, sycamores, and hawthorns. 

I do not know whether cordiality and hospitality are pre- 
scribed by the rules of the Irish Sisters of Charity, but they cer- 
tainly practise those virtues, and my welcome at the convent 
was as genial as the day. I will confess now that I had had some 
slight feelings of trepidation as to the sad, or at least subdued, 
atmosphere that must, it seemed to me, necessarily pervade the 
house. Inthe parlor—a cheerful-looking room, plainly but well 
furnished, with windows wide open to the air, the sunshine, and 
the music of the birds—I made acquaintance with several of the 
sisterhood, whose appearance was suggestive neither of gloom 
nor sadness. 

My request to’see the institute was at once cheerfully granted ; 
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and as it was a great feast-day and they had more leisure than 
usual, several of the sisters accompanied me through the different 
parts of the convent: a home-like, charming old house, large and 
rambling, everywhere exquisitely kept and everywhere full of 
sunshine—not alone the sunshine that was allowed to pour in 
plentifully from without, but that of kind words, looks, and acts. 

The first visit in a convent is almost invariably to the church. 
That of the Hospice is one of the most perfect little buildings I 
have seen; and on that lovely Easter Sunday the profusion of 
snowy flowers and feathery plants, the exquisite simplicity yet 
perfect grace of the decorations, the lights, the perfume of flow- 
ers and incense on the air, all justified the exclamation of one of 
the patients who had been well enough toattend Mass that morn- 
ing: “Glory be to the Lord! I thought I had gone to God in 
the night and wakened up in heaven.” 

On our way up-stairs to the rooms of the patients I had an- 
other glimpse of the little church as we passed the organ-gallery, 
which is but a few steps from the principal wards, and is fur- 
nished for the convenience of such of the patients as are able to 
come only so far. Here are arm-chairs, cushions, and a warm 
fire, and in this spot were sitting, quietly “making their souls,” 
as our poor people say, two of the patients. Both had a peace- 
ful, happy look in their faces, and I began to see how fully and 
really the Christian idea of the end of this life is realized by all 
who come under the influence of the sisters, who by love and 
faith teach them to wait in hope and trust for a glorious resur- 
rection. 

The first ward we visited was that occupied by the men, and 
on its very threshold the thought suggested to all is of the Resur- 
rection, for over the entrance is an image of the Archangel Mi- 
chael. St. Michael’s ward is a long, airy room, the beds ranged 
on either side. One bed alone was empty—that of a young man 
who had died that morning. Of the beautiful cleanliness and 
comfort of all around I need not speak ; order, cleanliness, and 
comfort are matters of course wherever the Sisters of Charity 
hold sway. Here was many a sad and touching scene. Several 
very young men were dying of decline; wan and worn, and 
scarcely able to speak, they were apparently bidding farewell 
to weeping relatives, and we turned quickly away, not to in- 
trude upon such grief. 

Glancing from bed to bed, there seemed to be general peace 
and quietude—an air of rest, even with those who were suffer- 
ing. As we passed, one-or other of the men would call toa sister 
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to come and speak to him, asking her prayers or blessing her for 
all she had done for him; and the good nun, bending down to 
the poor sufferer, would speak kind, sympathizing, always cheer- 
ful words that brought cheerful words in return, even from those 
who were scarcely able to speak, and many a grateful look fol. 
lowed the sisters as we went along. 

Seated round a fire at the end of the room was a quiet group of 
men, most of them young, nearly all evidently suffering from the 
disease that carries off such numbers of our poor—consumption ; 
a quiet but a cheerful group, chatting together and discussing 
the newspapers, of which they seemed to have a plentiful sup- 
ply, and taking, as we found on stopping to chat with them, a 
deep interest in all the questions of the day. 

From St. Michael’s we passed to St. Raphael’s ward. In 
this, a moderate-sized room, there were about half a dozen wo- 
men, some of whom were well enough to be up and dressed, and 
were sitting by an open window enjoying the prospect. They 
were talking together pleasantly, and | sat down and joined in 
the conversation, learning from them much of the daily life of 
the place and how they tried to brighten the hours that one 
would think must sometimes lag heavily. Bringing out their 
work-baskets, one showed me a gay-colored shawl she was knit- 
ting for a poor bed-ridden woman; another exhibited with evi- 
dent delight a variety of wonderful artificial flowers it gave her 
endless pleasure to fabricate as presents to be laid on the little 
tables of those who could not leave their beds and enjoy—as she 
could—the sight of the fresh flowers blooming in the garden; the 
cheerful delight of the workers showing how their unselfish 
thought for others lightens their personal suffering. 

I may remark here some things that I noticed in going 
through the house from bedside to bedside. One was the care 
for the personal appearance of the sick, the neat and even be- 
coming arrangement of their hair, their dress, and their every 
surrounding ; all that thoughtfulness and taste could do was evi- 
dently done to keep the poor patients as bright and happy as 
possible. The freshness of the air, the beauty of the sunshine, 
of the flowers, of all the rural scene around, were not allowed to 
be objects of vain regrets, but were simply reminders of all the 
never-fading beauty of the world to come. If the pains, the 
nights of sleeplessness, the weariness of extreme weakness were 
all but intolerable, there was a gentle word recalling how in a 
short time all that would cease for an eternity free from pain. 
The thoughts of the next world were not rudely thrust upon the 
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sufferers, but came at moments when they were most helpful in 
enabling them to bear their sad burden ; and in the patients them- 
selves it was wonderful to see how truly patient they were, how 
intense their faith, how great the comfort that faith brought 
them, and what real relief in all their sufferings they derived 
from their resignation and strong hope. 

From room to room we went, stopping here and there to 
speak with a patient, with ever-increasing wonder at the gentle 
resignation with which in many cases what was evidently great 
suffering was borne: a few old people were, as they said them- 
selves, just quietly passing away, dying of old age, and seemed 
free of physical pain; the greater number were evidently worn 
out by the too hard struggle for life. 

In the upper story of the convent are a number of little rooms 
which were once the cells of the sisterhood, but are now neatly 
fitted up and reserved for the use of the poor who have seen bet- 
ter days, or for those who once filled highly respectable positions 
and to whom the privacy of a room to themselves is a great boon. 
Here, as in the other parts of the house, there were some too ill 
to be disturbed by a visit—some, indeed, too near death to notice 
anything of what was going on around them ; others again seemed 
cheered and gladdened by a little friendly talk. I was greatly 
interested in one sweetly pretty, childish-looking young girl, 
who, though in reality not far from death—for her disease was a 
rapid decline—looked as rosy and bright, in the beautiful pink 
and white of her complexion and the innocent, child-like look of 
her large blue eyes, as a fresh young flower. Yet the sister who 
was standing beside me speaking to her, who had rescued her 
and brought her from the most abject poverty to die in this 
peaceful home, told me that she was a widow whose husband and 
little child were both dead. “ And so,” the good nun said, look- 
ing affectionately at the young creature, “ Mrs. could not 
bear to stay on earth after her husband and child—she is going 
to join them.” I shall not easily forget the smile and the look of 
love that the pretty creature fixed on her benefactress ; it brought 
to my mind an incident told in the life of the foundress of the 
Irish Sisters of Charity. A poor man dying in one of their hos- 
pitals lay one day long and earnestly gazing at the sister who 
was attending him. “I am looking well at you, sister,” he said 
at length, “ that I may know you in heaven.” 

In one of those rooms was a strange contrast: there lay, wait- 
ing for his time, an old, old man, and in a crib at the foot of the 
old man’s bed lay a tiny boy, with a gentle, soft little face, already 
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transparent as wax, with lovely large, violet eyes, long, curling 
lashes, pencilled eyebrows, and a mass of soft golden hair as 
carefully smoothed and curled as if the tenderest mother’s hand 
had done it. Willie was the pet and darling of the house; every 
nun we met said: “ You must be sure and see Willie.” He was 
the special treasure of one of the sisters, who had found him alone, 
helpless, miserable, lying neglected in a wretched cellar, his bed 
a candle-box. The child’s back was broken, his little body a mass 
of sores, and altogether his misery was such that, although chil- 
dren are not received in the Hospice, the nun who found Willie 
and who learned his story could not bear to leave him behind, 
but adopted him on the spot and brought him home to be the 
little Benjamin of the Hospice. 

No human skill could repair Willie’s shattered frame, but all 
that care and tender charity could do was done to brighten the 
little sufferer’s lot, and a beautiful picture he made in the sunny 
room as he lifted up his sweet eyes from the flowers, the toys, 
and the cakes that surrounded him, put his worn thread of a hand 
in mine, and told me in a quaint, old-fashioned way how his mo- 
ther lived ina cellar and sold “ herrin’s an’ soap,” and how she 
came on a Sunday evening, when she was decent, to see him, and 
how he gave her all his pence to buy tea and to make a comfort- 
able cup for father, but to be sure and get no whiskey ; how he 
was soon going to heaven, where he’d be able to play about, and 
how he’d be sure not to forget me when he went there. 

The child’s companion, the old, old ‘ Grandfather,” as all in 
the house called him, looked hale and bright, and chatted with 
every oné quite pleasantly and condescendingly. He was evi- 
dently in no hurry to go to heaven; for when I asked him if he, 
too, would remember me there, he looked at me very critically 
and said: ‘“‘ Why, then, how do you know but you'd be calling 
for me yourself?” and laughed gleefully at the notion, smiling 
and gaily nodding his tasselled night-cap at me. 

As there is a grandfather in the Hospice, so, too, there is a 
grandmother—the gayest, liveliest, most cheerful, and prettiest 
of old women, charmed beyond all things to have a visit, and 
most communicative and confidential. She told me she had 
come there three years ago to die; but, upon her word, the nuns 
took such good care of her that there she was still, “‘ and—whis- 
per here, dear—she was the pet of the house, and they were so 
fond of her that they didn’t know what to do without her. She 
had every comfort round her, and—what she was born for—per- 


fect cleanliness.” 
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And, indeed, looking at her, I could well believe that she was 
—as she put it—born for cleanliness, for she was a picture of it, 
and of the beauty that a cheerful, contented expression and a 
care for personal neatness so often give to age. The old lady 
was highly flattered at beitig complimented on the becomingness 
of a scarlet shawl round her shoulders. She looked as if, old as 
she is, death was a long way off; yet I found, but only in answer 
to inquiries, that the poor woman is a great sufferer, and had 
been for three years unable to leave her bed. She had been 
brought to the Hospice, as it was thought, to die; but the un- 
wonted care and good nourishment had done wonders for the 
poor old creature, and she had lingered on and on, always suffer- 
ing but cheerful, and, as we saw her, a lesson in her contented 
thankfulness for the blessings God had sent her in her last days. 
The zaive/é with which she gave the nuns “the best of charac- 
ters” was to me highly amusing, and I found it difficult to get 
away from her cheery flow of talk. I left her between heaven 
and earth, as it were—on one hand her prayer-book and objects 
of devotion, as aids and reminders to “ the making of her soul” ; 
on the other a petticoat she was remodelling at intervals, in 
hopes of being able to get down, in the fine weather, as far as 
the chapel. 

The garrulous old lady had so claimed my attention that I 
had only observed that there was one other inmate of the room, 
beside whom, tenderly holding her hand and speaking in low 
tones, was one of the sisters. But ah! what a sight was there! 
A fair young girl of the most perfect southern Irish type, her 
skin of the white and pink of the apple-blossom, dark, curling 
hair, small, straight features, large, dark gray eyes, rendered 
doubly large and lustrous oy the fatal disease—consumption. 
Her sufferings were nearly over, and as she spoke a look of 
peace and rest stole over her face; she said she had but one 
sorrow in leaving the world—her widowed mother, who would 
have now no human being to work for her or to share her lone- 
liness. “ But God is good, and the sisters have promised never 
to lose sight of her.” 

There was one other visit to be paid before leaving the Hos- 
pice. In a little mortuary chapel in the garden below lay a 
quiet figure, at rest. Here, on a tomb-like slab of white marble, 
around which were grouped lights and Easter flowers, reposed 
in the sleep of death the young man who had died that morning. 
Clothed in the brown habit of Our Lady he lay, his face turned 
towards the altar, on which were the glorious words, of such 
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blessed significance on that day, “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” For this sufferer death had had no sting; all was the vic- 
tory of the Resurrection and the Life. 

Beside the bier, her face hidden and her sobs stifled in her 
scanty shawl, knelt the poor young widow, mourning her dead; 
her grief was too deep and too new to be intruded upon, and 
after a brief prayer we left the mortuary chapel. 


From this beautiful refuge for the dying our thoughts natu- 
rally turn to the refuges for the living. Let us glance at one of 
these. 

Every Monday morning there is to be found in the columns 
of our principal journal the following notice, the numbers only 
varying : 

“ St. Foseph’s Night Refuge—The following is the weekly return of ad- 
missions to the Night Refuge (founded in 1861 by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Spratt) for homeless women, children, and girls of good character, who 
there receive nightly shelter and partial support, during the week ended 
4th inst. : thorough servants, 26; housemaids, 9; parlormaids, 21 ; char- 
women, 22; children’s maids, 49; laundresses, 30; cooks, 21; shirt-makers, 
g; cloak-makers, 5; dress-makers, 49; stay-makers, 7; bonnet-makers, 19; 
bootbinders, 7; plain workers, 29; machinists, 29; petty dealers, 28; fac- 
tory girls, 17; field-workers, 7; travellers, 116; governesses, 22 ; tailoresses, 
6; children, 98. Total, 624.” 


How many of those who see this weekly notice ever pause to 
think over the catalogue of human woes and miseries contained 
in this brief record, and how very few must be the number to 
whom it has ever occurred to go and see for themselves what 
its meaning is? 

To realize the need there is of St. Joseph’s Night Refuge, to 
see the reality of what the respectable poor too often have to 
suffer, one must not select for a visit to the Refuge a bright, 
cheerful spring morning, but a cold, damp, chilly autumn even- 
ing—one of those evenings when it is delightful to come home 
to a comfortable house, a bright fire, a cosy chair, and a happy 
family group, the comfort within made doubly grateful to us by 
the contrast with the dreariness without. 

On such an evening let us turn out of the bustle and light of 
Stephen’s Green, up through Stephen’s Street, through the poor 
and shabby streets behind St. Patrick’s, and into that neighbor- 
hood rarely visited by rich or fashionable Dublin—the Coombe 
—that oldest, poorest, and most squalid district now to be found 
in the city. It is in such a poverty-stricken locality that one can 
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best understand what an awful thing it is for scantily-clad, hun- 
gry, delicate women, once, perhaps, accustomed to every com- 
fort, to be forced to wander about the live-long day and the dark 
and lonely night, no comfort, no shelter, no friend to hold out a 
helping hand, 

Just as the cold and damp of the evening, and the utter 
wretchedness of the strange old places we have had to make 
our way through, have made us realize something of the misery 
of the homeless, we arrive at a large building in the immediate 
neighborhood of what was once a busy, thriving place, ‘“ Weavers’ » 
Square.” The building is a Convent of Mercy, and attached to 
itis St. Joseph’s Night Refuge for homeless women and young 
girls. It is not difficult to gain admittance, and we soon find 
ourselves in a large room with a strange medley of women, old 
and young, some very poorly clad, some very neat and decent, 
but almost all with a look of want in their faces, although most 
seem striving to be, and many really are, cheerful in the midst of 
their utter poverty. 

Here in this plain but warm and cheerful room are as- 
sembled every night numbers of respectable poor women, so 
poor that they have not even the price of a night’s lodging, and 
who, but for the charity of those who provide this refuge, would 
spend the long, cold nights wandering about the streets or per- 
haps lying in doorways. ' 

Amongst the assembled women are many who shrink from 
the sight of visitors with the instinctive feeling that something 
about them will show that they belonged once to a far different 
sphere. “Once,” said a servant to me, “I was at St. Joseph’s, 
and beside me, looking for shelter for the night, was a real, grand 
lady. You could see by her ways, poor as she looked, that she | 
was a lady and not one of us.” Here, too, happy and merry 
over the supper of bread and cocoa given by the nuns to all, is a 
group of little girls, waifs from the bleak streets, some of them 
fair, delicate things, others crabbed and worldly-wise, long used 
to the battle of life, poor little creatures! Thrown on the world 
already, with no one to provide or care for them; obliged to 
work in any way they can, yet clinging to the early remem- 
brances of honesty and respectability, as their coming here 
shows. I fancy I will sit amongst the children and tempt one 
or two to tell me their little stories when I am arrested by, 
“Ah! then, God bless you, miss! an’ is it here you are, pay- 
ing us a visit?” Before me, seated at the table and enjoying 
the fire and her mug of cocoa, is a poor woman whose acquain- 
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tance I made in my summer mornings’ walks round Stephen's 
Green. She was always there—a sickly, poorly-dressed, yet 
cheery creature, always under the same tree and always knit- 
ting stockings. Once only I saw her otherwise occupied, in 
trimming up an old bonnet, and the bonnet was our introduction 
to each other. A child had been talking to the milliner, who, 
as I came up, held out a little daisy to me with “See the inno- 
cence of the child! She brought me this to ornament my bon- 
net.” From that out we hada chat each morning—I wondering 
how it was that she seemed to live in the Green; for even if I 
passed through in the afternoon, there she was knitting away. 
Now the murder was out, and as I sat down beside her in the 
room at the Night Refuge she said: “ You see it’s here | stop 
while I’m out of situation, and sure it’s a grand place for us poor 
servants to have, God bless them that opened it to us!” As I 
now knew the worst, the poor thing told me all; and no doubt 
her story is the story of very many of those around. 


“ You see, miss,” she says, “I got sickly and I lost my situation. The 
little I had saved soon went, and then I could no longer pay the rent of my 
room (in a clean, decent house it was), and then, only for the nuns here 
that gives us shelter and a bed, what would become of me! I must have 
died on the cold streets or goneinto the House; and sure, once I went into 
the House, there was an end of me. The nuns give me the stockings you 
seen me knitting to earn a little to support me—a shilling a pair I earn on 
them. I get the cocoa an’ a good piece of bread in the night for supper; 
I keep over a bit of the bread for the morning, an’ when Mass here is over 
I have to leave at half-past seven with the others. Then there’s houses in 
the neighborhood where they sell us a ha’porth of boiling water (I have 
my own grain of tea, you know) and the loan of a cup and saucer, an’ let 
me sit while I make my breakfast. After that, if it’s a fine day, I sit, as 
you see me, in the park an’ knit, or go for an hour to the registry-office to 
see if any place might turn up. A penn’orth of bread does for dinner, an’ 
then in the evening the nuns lets me in early in time for prayers in the 
chapel. The wet days? Well, the wet days are the worst. Sometimes I 
stand an hour in a hali here or there, but I don’t like intruding or being 
too much under acompliment. I pass a good many hours in the church, 
an’ do the best I can; but, to tell the truth, the wet days are hard on me. 
I got my eyes bad, as you see, from the wettings—the boots were bad. I’m 
in great hopes of a place before winter, and I have my clothes safe in 
pawn. The way I manage is, I put them in with just a few pence on, so 
that there will be only a little to pay when I want to get them out. 
They're safe from me if I was hungry, and they’re kept neat an’ tidy, an’ 
ready the minute I get a situation.” 


This sounds a very commonplace story of a very common- 
place poor servant; yet oh! what a history of want and priva- 
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tion, hope and fear and disappointment, are behind the simple 
words ; and, again, what a world of faith, trust, and patience have. 
been at work to keep the poor thing so ready to feel thankful 
and hopeful over the least little ray of sunshine in her weary 
wait for “a place”! 

Svon there isa general move to the dormitories—fine, large 
rooms where nightly a hundred or so of weary beings are pro- 
vided with clean, warm beds, far better than are found in many 
an expensive lodging-house. All is neatness and order here, 
under the care of the Sisters of Mercy, who have now charge of 
St. Joseph’s—one of the noblest and most necessary of all the 
great charities of our city, saving thousands of helpless women 
and children from misery and degradation by holding out to 
them a warm hand of help, encouraging them to struggle on yet 
a little longer, giving them a safe resting-place by means of 
which they may be saved for better things both here and here- 
after. 

The kind heart that first thought out all this was that of an 
old priest, the late Very Rev. Dr. Spratt, whose name as an ar- 
dent worker in the cause of God’s poor is well known in Dublin. 
It is just twenty-five years since Dr. Spratt opened the Night 
Refuge in the poorest quarter in the town. From its opening it 
has gone on increasing in its useful work, adding to its size and 
extending its helpful care of the most helpless class in the whole 
community. In the beginning it was simply what its name im- 
plies, but now it embraces a convent where poor women can get 
kind help and advice, poor-schools for the children of the neigh- 
borhood, and a laundry where homeless young girls are taught 
and lodged until situations can be found for them. 


MARY BANIM. 
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MEXICO: EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


IN THE CATHOLIC WORLD for June I tried to sketch “ Ma- 
terial Mexico,” though only in high outline. I drew passing at- 
tention to the permanency of nearly everything in it, viewed 
through the literature of its past. But if we look more closely 
at its present, at the Mexico of this century, of this quarter of 
the century, and of the present decade, it becomes apparent that a 
change, organic and constitutional, has been silently coming upon 
this ancient and secluded country. It is not a change brought 
about by war nor substantially advanced by diplomacy. It isa 
silent revolution, moving gently in the footsteps of Peace. We 
must seek the evidences of it in education, agriculture, and 
manufactures, and in the sources and uses of revenue. 

The story of education in Mexico is one of hopelessly tangled 
threads. As the mystic symbols on the monuments of Egypt 
have only begun to yield their secrets to the archzologist, we 
need not despair of yet knowing something of the antiquity of a 
country whose age is beyond present estimate, and whose earliest 
civilization, as indicated by her superstitions, architecture, cos- 
tumes, and myths, was Oriental. Of her middle age, that long 
period following the Spanish invasion and preceding authentic 
accessible accounts by travellers or natives, the vain spirit of 
exaggeration has been the chief exploring activity. On the one 
hand, hostile prejudice has charged against the ostensible religion 
of the Spaniards the results due in large measure to natural 
causes which neither political forms nor moral forces could 
easily overcome. On the other, shallow religious partisanship 
has credited the Spaniards with achievements in Mexico, educa- 
tional and moral, of which there is little substantial proof. 

Itemizers of history, for instance, who rush into discussion 
with an isolated date, and who assume the dignity of the archi- 
tect with the function of the brick-carrier, have made ado over 
the fact that the first university on this continent was established 
in Mexico in 1551. It is not true even as an isolated fact. If it 
were true, its historical value would consist in the impression it 
made on the national life, not in its categorical precedence. The 
ceremonious authority for the creation of a university in Mexico 
was given by Charles V. in that year. But the actual beginning 
was not made until two years later, and then in temporary build- 
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ings. The institution could not have knowna prosperous infancy, 
for it had no home of its own for nearly another half-century. 
The building which now bears its name was not put up for nearly 
two centuries later. Very little trustworthy information can be 
procured concerning its founders. It was a child of Salamanca; 
and Salamanca in the middle of the sixteenth century was in its 
glory as the exponent and defender of St. Thomas. His latest 
biographer, speaking of the Christian Fathers, says “ they did not 
veil themselves away from the sight of men when they took up 
their pens to write; but, on the contrary, with beautiful frank- 
ness and simplicity, they wove their own portraits in amongst 
their teachings, and that with a grace and an unconsciousness of 
self which are amongst the most charming characteristics of 
single-minded genius.” * The pioneers of Christian learning in 
Mexico did not follow their example, but nevertheless they were 
brave and devoted as well as erudite and pious, as is manifest 
from their abandonment of their native land and the intellectual 
luxuries of its university society for the hardships, mental and 
physical, of a land to be reached by perils of a still strange sea. 
Doubtless the university of Mexico did something for science 
and art. But its usefulness was necessarily restricted to those 
who learned or inherited the Spanish tongue and were able to 
acquire the preparatory education requisite for admission. That 
the area of its usefulness was very narrow needs no demonstra- 
tion. It must have had some independence and aggressive 
energy, for it was several times suppressed by the Spanish 
government. In 1822 a visitor found the building very spacious 
and the institution well endowed ; “ but at present there are very 
few students.” Two hundred is the highest number mentioned 
as having been in attendance at any time. The library consisted 
then “of a small collection of books.” In the city there were “a 
few book-shops,” and the few books in them “ were extravagantly 
dear.’’+ “Under the colonial system liberal studies were dis- 
couraged.”” In 1844, when Brantz Mayer was in the capital, the 
appropriation for the salaries of the professors in the university 
was $7,613. There was no appropriation for elementary schools. 
Of the colleges he says: “The students who live within the 


* Saint Thomas of Aquin. By the Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, 

+ The book-stores are not numerous now; but books, and uncommon ones, are cheap. I 
found in a second-hand shop Tom Moore's Odes of Anacreon (1802) ; Aventuras deGil Blas, 4 
vols., Barcelona, 1817; Thesaurus Hispano-Latinus, Madrid, 1794; La Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Turin, 1830; 4/ Nuevo Testamento, London, 1874; the imprimatur is that of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, The volume contains an excellent map and many good illustra- 
tions, The translation is approved by the Archbishop of Santiago. 
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walls are expected to contribute for their education, while others 
who only attend the lectures of the professors are exempt from 
all costs and charges, so that about two-thirds of the pupils of 
every college receive their literary education gratuitously.” 
Colleges appear to have been then as useless as the university ; 
for out of a population of 7,000,000, less than 700,030 could read. 

In a well-known church history published in 1878 it is said: 
“There is but one university in the country, that of the city of 
Mexico, founded in 1551, having 22 professors and a library of 
50,000 volumes.” * The statement, whether it refers to the year 
of the foundation or the year of the publication, is certainly mis- 
leading. The reference is probably to the year of publication ; 
but it must have been based on much earlier records. For there 
is no university in the country to-day, and there was none in 1878. 
It was abolished in 1865. The building was first transferred to 
the Ministry of Public Works. Now it is the National Conserva- 
tory of Music. Among the subjects of the paintings in the in- 
terior are St. Thomas, St. Paul, St. Catherine, and Duns Scotus. 

The charge that the Spaniards endeavored to prevent the 
spread of letters, and that the church has antagonized education, 
requires careful examination. The printing-press was set up 
twenty years after the conquest. The natives could be reached 
by the press only through the extension of the Spanish language. 
The Spaniards, unlike the English in Ireland, did not make the 
native tongue penal and enact special statutes for hanging, dis- 
embowelling, exiling, or imprisoning those who employed it for 
teaching purposes. They kept the printing-press busy turning 
out dictionaries by which rulers and ruled were enabled to get a 
little nearer each other. They printed books of devotion—a 
fact which irritates some of our separated brethren; but would 
they have had the Greek classics printed for the natives, and 
works on metaphysics, science, and natural philosophy? Who 
could have read them? It is true that the printing-press does 
not seem to have accomplished much. But the obstacles in its 
way were like their enormous mountain ranges which kept for 
ever apart, unless they met in war, tribes if not races whose dia- 
lects were inexchangeable. The printing press had to make, not 
one Spanish-Indian or Aztec dictionary, but as many dictionaries 
as there were tongues. The natives refused the Spanish spell- 
ing-book and continued to hate and tease the invaders. To-day 
this diversity of speech remains to prove that the failure of the 
printing-press does not constitute good ground for indictment. 

* Alzog. 
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There are at least five distinct languages in Mexico; and millions 
of the people remain totally or partially ignorant of the official 
language of the republic. 

There was, moreover, a political force always at work against 
the diffusion of education through the agencies of the church. It 
was the same cause which operated in Ireland: the church, main- 
tained by the state, was not maintained for the sake of religion or 
education, but to provide for favored sons of the invaders. The 
bishoprics were filled with appointees of the Spanish court. The 
support of their establishments was made a legal burden, and the 
story of the Established Church in Mexico runs in a parallel with 
that of the Established Church in Ireland. “It was the policy of 
the Spanish cabinet to cherish the temporalities of the Mexican 
Church. The rights of primogeniture forced the younger sons 
either into the profession of arms or of religion, and it was re- 
quisite that ample provision should be made for them in secure 
and splendid establishments. Thus all the lucrative and easy 
benefices came into the hands of Spaniards or their descendants, 
and by far the greater portion of the more elevated ecclesiastics 
were persons of high birth or influential connections.” * It was 
inevitable that the causes and customs which gave princely in- 
comes to clergymen without congregations in Ireland ; which 
enabled bishops of the Establishment, entering as paupers their 
sparse dioceses, to leave legacies of thousands of pounds to their 
personal heirs, while thousands from whom their tithes were 
wrung died unlettered and in want, should create in Mexico an 
ecclesiastical class and condition of a corresponding kind. “ As 
long as Mexico was a dependency of Spain . . . the bishops had 
very handsome revenues, the largest being about $130,000 and 
the smallest about $25,000.t . . .”". The real estate and person- 
al property of the religious establishments accumulated from an 
estimate of $90,000,000 in 1844 until, when the revolution arrived, 
the material wealth of the church furnished temptations too great 
to be resisted. As late as 1829 the Spanish court disputed with 
the Pope the right to nominate bishops for Mexico. In that year 
there was only one see filled in the entire country. The rival 
parties of the country made the most of the political factiousness 
which surrounded religious office, and in 1833 it was proposed to 
confiscate the church property and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the national debt. This was slowly and spasmodi- 
cally done, and was fully accomplished when Maximilian arrived 
in the capital as emperor. Alzog relates the rest of the chap- 
* Brantz Mayer. + Ibid. 
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ter: “Directly on his arrival . . . the clerical party demanded 
the immediate and unconditional restoration of the ecclesiastical 
property confiscated and sold during the ascendency of Juarez 
and the French agency. As this amounted to about one-third of 
the real estate of the empire and one-half of the immovable pro- 
perty of the municipalities, and had already passed from the 
first to the second, and in some instances to the third, purchaser, 
it was plainly impossible for the emperor to satisfy this demand.” 
The papal nuncio avowed his inability to find any satisfactory 
solution of the question, and resigned. Maximilian instructed his 
ministers to bring in a bill, which was promptly passed, vesting 
the management and sale of ecclesiastical property in the coun- 
cil of state. 

What Brantz Mayer wrote of the common clergy in 1844 
doubtless continued to be true: “Throughout the republic no 
persons have been more universally the agents of charity and the 
ministers of mercy than the rural clergy. The village curas are 
the advisers, the friends and protectors, of their flocks. Their 
houses have been the hospitable retreats of every traveller. 
Upon all occasions they constituted themselves the defenders 
of the Indians and contributed toward the maintenance of insti- 
tutions of benevolence. They have interposed in all attempts at 
persecution, and, wherever the people were menaced with injus- 
tice, stood forth the champions of their outraged rights. To this 
class, however, the wealth of the church was of small import.” 
That is the testimony of an enemy of the church. It is corrobo- 
rated by that most imposing fact in Mexican history since the 
invasion—that it was a priest who led the people in their first 
genuine effort to throw off a foreign yoke and found a national 
republican government. 

The separation of church and state, although the mode involved 
injustice, has had the effect of stimulating both in behalf of popu- 
lar education. There is no national university, but the people are 
learning to read. The few princely sees have disappeared, but 
the people sustain their clergy generously. A foreign political 
power no longer fills the bishoprics, but Rome has increased 
their number so as to bring religion more closely to the people. 
The first and most general result is that the all but universal 
illiteracy of fifty years ago is rapidly diminishing. The schools 
are supported partly by the national government, partly by 
states and municipalities, partly by benevolent societies. Forty 
years ago the total sum expended on education by the govern- 
ment could not have exceeded $100,000. Now it is more nearly 
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$5,000,000, if we include with the national appropriation the con- 
tributions from other sources, public and private. ‘“ With very 
few exceptions,” says Janvier, “free schools, sustained by the 
State or municipal governments, the church or benevolent socie- 
ties, are found in all towns and villages; and in all the cities and 
larger towns private schools are numerous. In the more impor- 
tant cities colleges and professional schools are found... . In- 
cluded in the general scheme are free night-schools for men and 
women, as well as schools in which trades are taught.” It must 
be owned, however, that the history used in the schools gives a 
version of the American war with Mexico which would some- 
what surprise General Scott and the gallant lieutenants who 
fought with him. 

A distinguished American economist,* who saw the country 
two years ago, says of the recent development of the educational 
spirit : 

“It is safe to say that more good, practical work has been done in this 
direction within the last ten years than in all of the preceding three 
hundred and fifty. At all of the important centres of population free 
schools, under the auspices of the national government, and free from all 
church supervision, are reported as established ; while the Catholic Church 
itself, stimulated, as it were, by its misfortunes, and apparently unwilling to 
longer rest under the imputation of having neglected education, is also 
giving much attention to the subject, and is said to be acting upon the 
principle of immediately establishing two schools wherever, in a given lo- 
cality, the government or any of the Protestant denominations establish 


one. 


The government also maintains national schools of agricul- 
ture, medicine, law, engineering, military science, music and fine 
arts, as well as a national museum and a national library. The 
charitable and benevolent institutions, public and private, equal 
in number and scope, if they do not exceed, our own. 

There is no danger that for many years to come, if ever, the 
prediction of Baron von Humboldt will be fulfilled—that, with 
the advantage of good roads and free commerce, the Mexicans 
will one day undersell us in bread corn in the West Indies 
and other markets. Mexico has not yet good roads nor free 
commerce, nor, unless the tariff policy of the country is radically 
changed, can she have either. It is true that road-making in 


*Mr. David A. Wells, like Mrs. Blake and the writer, was a member of the first Raymond 
excursion party which went from Boston over the Mexican Central. It would be imprudent, 
at least for the present, for women, or for men not fond of ‘‘ roughing it,” to make this de- 
lightful journey overland except under experienced management such as we enjoyed, which 
charges itself with all responsibility for the traveller. 
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Switzerland is naturally no more difficult than in Mexico, if we 
omit the water-supply—a very important factor in all industry. 
Bit the Romans and migratory Kelts began making roads in 
Switzerland before, we may assume, Mexico had sent a sail out 
on the ocean; and the services which war rendered to peace in 
the Alps have been continually supplemented by the enlightened 
selfishness of a people who are animated in the cultivation of 
their soil by that highest incentive to industry—ownership. No 
‘one who has travelled through Holland, over the bleak and all 
but sterile passes of the Juras, and across the Alps can fail to 
realize that this incentive has made the agriculture of these 
countries what it is; while Ireland and Mexico, through millions 
of unused acres and other millions under only slight cultivation, 
testify to the effect which landlordism, idle and oppressive, exer- 
cises over the most beneficent and indispensable among human 
industries. 

Yet, without free commerce, and with roads, except the rail- 
road lines, perhaps the worst in the world, and without ma- 
chinery until within very recent times, the agriculture of Mexico 
under the republic has made extraordinary progress. In the 
portions of the valley which the Central Mexican traverses there 
are regions with sufficient water. But as a rule irrigation is 
everywhere necessary. This fact should be remembered always 
in judging the Mexican people. The tenant who works land 
rents, not so many acres, but the right to so much water. In 
spite of this difficulty the valley literally blossoms, and along 
the river-beds, few and not uniformly reliable, two and some- 
times three crops a year are produced. The condition of the 
tenant, compared with what it was in the beginning of the cen- 
tury, has considerably improved. His lot then was like that of 
tenants elsewhere. The Mexican landlord got the tiller into 
debt, and then, giving him a little land for his own use, barely 
enough to raise the corn essential to life, made him and his 
family work out the debt in labor on the farm or hacienda. 

It is a relief to find the Spaniards attempting to improve the 
status of these victims of imported feudalism. Las Casas and 
others drew the attention of the Spanish court to their suffer- 


ings : 





“The first attempt at amelioration was the repartimientos de Indios, by 
which they were divided among the Spaniards, who had the profits of their 
labor without a right to their persons. Next the encomiendas, by which 
they were placed under the superintendence and protection of the Spaniards. 
The encomendero was bound to live in the district which contained the In- 
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dians of his encomzenda, to watch over their conduct, instruct and civilize 
them, to protect them from all unjust persecutions, and to prevent their 
being imposed on in trafficking with the Spaniards. In return for these 
services they received a tribute in labor or produce.” * 


These protectors, like the zemindars over the ryots in India, 
did precisely what might have been expected. No men can 
safely be entrusted with absolute power over the liberty or 
labor of other men. “The abuse of these protecting regula- 
tions followed closely their institution.” The peonage which 
existed legally in New Mexico until abolished by our Congress 
was a relic of the “protecting” encomiendas. It actually exists 
in some parts of Mexico now; it must practically continue to 
exist, with varying degrees of enormity and oppression, until the 
idle-landlord system is abolished. 

Over the greater part of the country under cultivation the 
mode of farming is primitive. Near the larger cities, and espe- 
cially on the lines of the railways, English and American ma- 
chinery is coming into use, chiefly the reaper. But this can be 
true only of the rich haciendas. The tiller who has no capital, 
and receives for his share only a small fraction of the harvest, 
will neither buy machinery, nor, except along the railroads, can 
he rent it, since its transportation otherwise is next to impossi- 
ble. Nor are the natives quick in using the railroads for local 
exchange of commodities. They continue to gaze upon the loco- 
motive with awe, and they cling to old customs with a tenacity 
not free from disdain of the new ones. The men carry extraor- 
dinary burdens on their backs; and the small donkey is the fa- 
vorite draught animal. The idea of raising foods for export has 
not yet crossed the brain of the vast bulk of the people. They 
undertake to raise enough for each year’s local use; and so 
rigorous is the calculation that if a bad season come upon them 
famine will be the consequence, unless the deficiency is supplied 
from the public granaries. It is to the credit of the government 
that no appeals for aid are sent over the world. That distinc- 
tion remains the undisputed dishonor of Great Britain. Poor as 
Mexico is, she has some sense of national decency. 

If Nature has treated the country ill in failing to furnish 
roads and in heaping up obstacles against their construction, 
thus impeding internal commerce, she has been no less parsimo- 
nious in indenting the coasts of Mexico with harbors for foreign 
trade. An official communication to our government describes 
her coasts as broad belts of intolerable heat, disease, and aridity. 


* Notes on Mexico. 1824. London and Philadelphia, 
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On the whole coast-line there are but two natural harbors avail- 
able for first-class modern merchant-vessels. But harbors can be 
made; whether natural or artificial, they do not create com- 
merce. If the farmers of Mexico owned the tillable land; if the 
burden of taxation were shifted off industry upon land propor- 
tionately to other property; if the tariff were so modified that 
commerce might freely seek Mexico, harbors would not be 
wanting. It is her mines that have kept up the foreign trade of 
Mexico in spite of her lack of harbors. The total value of her 
exports of precious metals annually from 1879 to 1884 averaged 
about $25,000,000. But her total exports in 1885 have been esti- 
mated as high as $45,000,000, the increase being due in large 
measure to the closer relations brought about between our 
country and the sister republic by the new railroad lines. It 
is estimated that we received about 55 per cent. of the total. 
The remainder was divided about as follows: England, 32.9; 
France, 4.8; Germany, 3; Spain, 2.6. The import trade of 
Mexico is the confession of her organic weakness. Its total 
value is about $35,000,000, and consists of manufactured articles 
which for the most part might be produced at home. The 
Spaniards discouraged manufactures in Mexico for the benefit 
of their home industry; they did not prohibit them; but the 
want of steam or water power necessarily kept domestic manu- 
facturing within small limits. Mayer records fifty-three cotton 
factories in 1844, running something more than 130,000 spindles. 
Mr. Wells found eighty-four factories returned by the tax-collec- 
tors in 1883, running something more than 240,000 spindles. Mr. 
Titus Sheard, another of our pioneer party, himself a manufac- 
turer, informed us that, owing to the crude chemistry and rude 
methods, cotton costs nearly twice as mucha yard in the Mexican 
mill as in the United States factories. The laborers employed 
are compelled to work from daylight to dark for little pay 
Improved machinery and more modern processes would lower 
the cost of production materially. Meanwhile a considerable 
quantity of manufactured cotton is imported in spite of the 
excessive tariff; it was imported from Great Britain more large- 
ly in the past than from the United States. The railroads will 
probably alter that in time; but at present raw cotton may be 
carried by water from the Gulf to Liverpool, manufactured in 
Manchester, sent back to Vera Cruz, and thence by expensive 
rail to the capital, cheaper than from the United States to the 
same point. Another curious circumstance is that although the 
cotton factories in Mexico have quadrupled in twenty years, and 
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although the land around Querétaro and Orizaba, the chief cot- 
ton-making centres, is well suited to the growth of the plant, and 
it is actually grown there, New Orleans cotton is used exclu- 
sively at Orizaba, and one-half of that manufactured at Queré- 
taro is also American. There is no reason why Mexico should 
not grow and manufacture all the cotton it requires. The other 
manufactures of the country are trifling. The pottery, which 
has a reputation in excess of its merits, is at least adequate for 
the common uses of the people, whose culinary and other house 
habits are extremely primitive. Each family can be its own 
potter. The sewing-machine has given some impetus to the 
leather trade; but although the Mexican saddle is famous the 
world over, Mexico pays the United States nearly thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year for saddles, notwithstanding a duty of fifty- 
five per cent. This fact is accounted for in the superior me- 
chanical appliances used by the American manufacturers. 

It would appear at first sight that the devisers of the Mexican 
tariff had sought to rival nature in producing artificial obstacles 
to match the physical ones. From the moment labor touches 
any article in Mexico until it passes to the actual use of the con- 
sumer it has hitherto been taxed. There was a time when it cost 
Spain forty-four per cent. to collect the crown revenues, and it 
was her pernicious example which has left this tradition of exces- 
sive taxation and the support of an army of tax-collectors upon 
the commerce of the country. Take a yard of calico. The land 
that produced it pays nothing. The landlord has been the law- 
maker for Mexico, as he has been for Great Britain, Ireland, and 
India; as he was for Germany until Stein and Hardenberg re- 
leased the soil; as he was in France until the Revolution. The 
land that produces the raw material pays nothing; but the in- 
stant labor touches it cotton begins to pay taxes. Everything 
used in transforming the boll into material is taxed; the dyes 
used in coloring it are taxed; the sale of each of them is indi- 
vidually taxed; the wagon that carts it from the field to the 
factory is‘taxed; the wheel that softens it is taxed; the animal 
that turns the wheel is taxed; the chemicals that enter into its 
composition are taxed; its transfer from the factor to the jobber 
is taxed; its transfer from the jobber to the retailer is taxed; its 
sale to the purchaser is taxed. Is it wonderful that cotton costs 
more at Orizaba and Querétaro than in Lowell or Manchester? 
It is not strange that more is not grown in Mexico. The mer- 
chant finds it more convenient to pay all his burdens at the 
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custom-house than each of the lot to the internal-revenue collec- 
tors. This example may be slightly exaggerated if taken literal- 
ly. But the principle of Mexican taxation is fairly represented 
in it. The marvel is that so many blows in succession upon the 
arm of industry have not paralyzed it. A study of the Mexican 
tariff, with the phenomenon of trade increasing in spite of it, 
justifies the high expectations which sanguine Mexicans hold of 
the industrial future of their country. They say that this mode 
of raising national revenue must in time be remedied. They 
point out that remedial changes have already taken place. It 
was formerly the practice of the States to coliect toll on every- 
thing passing their borders, no matter what national taxes had 
already been paid. This interstate impost was abolished a few 
years ago by Congress, but some of the States continue to en- 
torce it on the ground of necessity. It is certain to disappear. 
Many of the municipalities practise this form of repression also, 
but none of them have a legal right todo so. The diminution of 
the national debt to a total of about $150,000,coo0, and the reduc- 
tion of the number of civil servants, with a reduction also of the 
salaries of those retained, have put the national finances upon a 
safer and more hope-inspiring basis. The reduction of the tariff, 
both domestic and foreign, has followed quickly upon these 
happy achievements of the Diaz administration. The follow- 
ing articles are now on the free list at the custom-houses, where 
hitherto nearly everything paid high duty: 


“ Barbed wire for fencing, hoes, bars for mines, fire-engines, hydraulic 
lime, printed books, all sorts of machinery, powder for mines, printing 
type, rags for paper, wire rope and cable, church clocks, and many useful 


chemicals.” 


Even the cockpit has paid a portion of the national revenue; 
and to the smiling cynic who may think too little of the politi- 
cians who condescend to this lowly and vicious source of money- 
making for national necessities, the reminder may be opportune 
that to make the brutal who indulge in such sport pay for their 
pastime * is more tolerable to civilization than some methods of 


* I smile to recall that we were invited to occupy front seats, as a mark of honor, upon a 
certain Sunday evening to witness this cruel and shocking spectacle, We were too timid or too 
super-refined to go. But when I read the other day the story of the evictions of Bodyke, where 
bed-ridden old women and half-naked children were thrown out into ditches; the roofs that 
sheltered them—in many cases built by their kindred—torn down, lest they should reclaim their 
own ; and all this to extort by terror from others rents land and labor combined could not pay if 
the labor lived, the lottery, the bull-fight, and the cock-pit, as means of making money, became 


civilized by comparison. 
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the governments of the Old World. Mexico raises revenue also 
by lotteries. The most pious of governments raised money in 
the same way to help carry on the American war; it was only 
in 1823 that Great Britain went out of the gambling business. 
Every nation in Europe has indulged in it, with the exception (I 
think) of Russia. Paris resorts to a lottery to raise money for 
the illuminations on the national féte. States of the American 
Union derive revenue from gambling; and at least one Ameri- 
can city swells its coffers from this source, which is one open to 
severe Criticism. 

In the uses of the national revenue under the republic lies the 
clearest proof of the silent revolution. In 1808 Spain collected 
a total revenue of about twenty million dollars. Among the 
sources, by the way, were the monopoly of the sale of playing- 
cards, the tobacco monopoly, one-ninth of the tithes, the mo- 
nopoly of gunpowder, sporting, gambling, the transfer of all 
kinds of commodities, a tax on the mines, a tax on papal dispen- 
sations, a tax on incomes of the inferior clergy, on stamps, and on 
ice. The portion nominally spent in Mexico, and not conveyed 
into the hands of the officials of the crown, was probably one- 
fourth of the whole. It was expended chiefly on the army. 
Not a dollar appears to have been devoted to elementary educa- 
tion or useful public works. There were marine docks built 
one year, but they were reserved as arsenals. There were sub- 
sidies sent out to other Spanish colonies, and there were pen- 
sions for crown favorites. This amount of revenue from a 
wretched population of about four millions and a half is some- 
thing amazing. 

The revenue of the republic, with a population of at least ten 
millions, was in 1870,in round numbers, $16,000,000. In 1886-7 
it reached $32,000,000. The expenditures have kept pace with it, 
and in fact must have exceeded it, and must continue to exceed 
it for some years until great public works are constructed, such 
as the drainage scheme already under contract, canals, bridges, 
roads, and harbors. The expenditure by departments presents 
a gratifying picture of national order and growth. The execu- 
tive is the smallest item in the budget, only $49,252. Railway 
subventions have been liberally made; not as prodigally as in 
the case of our Pacific railways, but with a certainty of corre- 
sponding national benefit. Ten years ago Mexico had only 400 
miles of railway. There are now almost ten times as many. 
New York is distant from the ancient Aztec capital only six and 
a half days’ journey. With the exception of the portion of the 
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national debt which may have been unjustly assumed by the re- 
public, every dollar of the revenue of Mexico is now applied to 
the development of the country. Progress is visible every- 
where, and in everything that enters into it, moral, political, and 
industrial, the influence of neighborhood is manifest. 

It is true that the British bondholder is more successful in 
collecting interest on Mexican obligations than on Southern 
Confederacy paper, which he did so much to float for the sake of 
the interest ; and it is true also that the capital invested in bank- 
ing and in a considerable share of the mining enterprises of 
Mexico is English. But every day brings the sister republics 
closer. Every year effaces more of the old antagonism. Eng- 
lish is supplanting French in the schools. In time it will make 
its way through the mountains with Spanish. It is certain that 
the war with Mexico was fought on a misunderstanding which 
the calmer sense of a later and more humane period would not 
repeat. The instincts of national self-interest prompt a policy 
of kindness and sincerity—a policy which shall respect the 
worthy traditions of an ancient and severely tried people, while 
it will promote a commercial communion certain to be mutually 
advantageous. Such a policy will hasten a commercial treaty 
just to both countries. The noble sentiment which should ani- 
mate the nation of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant ought more- 
over to emphasize the approval of such a treaty by an act of 
grace—the restoration of the flags and cannon captured by us 
in 1847. Nations not familiar with the precepts of Christianity 
were wont to make their war trophies, not of marble or metal, 
but of wcod, that they might the more speedily perish. Why 
should we perpetuate the story of the defeat and humiliation of 


our sister republic? 
MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 
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LITERARY MEXICO. 


BEFORE leaving that domain of the picturesque to which its 
natural scenery and poetic expression belong, it may not be out 
of place to take a passing glance at the lighter literature of 
Mexico, as represented in the works of its better known novel- 
ists. Choosing, then, as specimens, three or four books from the 
somewhat limited list at the service of the reader, one is first 
struck by a certain number of general traits which form a foun- 
dation for the superstructures of differing styles and authors. 
There is, to begin with, an almost universal absence of the finer 
analytic and subjective writing. Character is painted broadly 
rather than by delicate touches of detail, and the motives of ac- 
tion are only suggested by the accomplishment of the act. There 
is a tendency towards epigrammatic terseness in sentence and 
paragraph, and, except in very rare cases, any close study of 
psychological phenomena in connection with the conduct of per- 
sonages is left to the reader himself. He may form his own con- 
clusions, or he may read his tale without drawing therefrom any 
moral. One finds invariably a deep admiration for nature, ex- 
pressed in delicate word-painting of scenery and loving reminis- 
cences of favorite spots. The material environment is always 
luminous and forceful ; there can never be any doubt, in this fine 
glow of local color, as to where the action of the drama is laid. 
And there is an immense impulse of patriotic spirit which seems, 
in spite of time and distance, to propel the author toward the 
days of revolution and struggle for his mise en scene. In the 
twelve novels we have chosen as a basis for observation, eleven 
are placed, as to time, amid the complications arising from the 
events of the years between 1860 and 1867. They might all be 
historic as well as the two which bear this distinctive title. The 
single exception is a chronicle of life and customs more than a 
hundred years ago. 

For many reasons this exceptional story is of interest. Pur- 
porting to be the garrulous narrative of a man drawing near the 
limit of extreme age, and relating to children and grandchildren 
the history of his earlier career, it is as remarkable for minute- 
ness of detail as are its companion volumes for large generaliza- 
tions. After the fashion of Gi/ Blas, it is interspersed with ac- 
counts of the adventures of this or that comrade whom chance 
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has brought into contact with the hero. With much less elegance 
of style than the celebrated story of Le Sage, it more than re- 
pairs its shortcomings in this respect by the purity of its inci- 
dents and the superior moral tone which pervades its many chap- 
ters. With utmost exactness it relates the most trivial events 
relating to infancy, childhood, youth, and manhood; and each 
passing phase is made the subject of a new disquisition. The 
mistakes of the time in regard to the rearing of children—the 
sending out of the infant to nurse, the relegating of early training 
to servants and irresponsible persons, the absurd ignorance of 
the village schoolmaster—all come in for their share of castiga- 
tion. The laxness of discipline in college and seminary, the 
strange mingling of superstition and ignorance which finally as- 
sumed the place of education, the woful usages of society which 
condemned the offspring of well-to-do parents to the temptations 
of idleness, each has its own long chapter in the nine hundred 
pages of the interesting but endless volume. Life at the haci- 
enda with its private bull-ring and slow-recurring village fes- 
tas, its stagnation of thought and narrowness of action; life in 
the city with its sole idea of amusement confined to the gam- 
ing-table and the disgraceful orgy of the public ball ; life, finally, 
in the home, languid, dull, unoccupied either by sense of duty 
beyond the sluggish routine of domestic affairs, or elevation of 
purpose save the anxious endeavor to uphold the traditions of 
caste at the expense of comfort and probity—these are delineated 
with a simple realism which is as affecting as the prosy commen- 
tary which inevitably follows is ludicrous. Compared with the 
restricted action and paltry aims, the degrading pleasures and 
vulgar satisfactions, of that early date, the Mexico of to-day is 
a land of brilliant achievement and impetuous progress. The 
change from the after-dinner drunkenness and fashionable fop- 
pery of the England of a hundred years ago is not more marked 
than that of this country, which one imagined had remained in 
the same groove for centuries. E] Periquillo Sarniento is an ad- 
mirable yardstick by which to measure reform. 

One is somewhat amazed to find amid the old-fashioned mor- 
alizing of this venerable penitent, constantly on his knees before 
the reader for the peccadilloes and weaknesses of his youth, some 
of the most approved modern ideas concerning social problems. 
He declaims against round-dancing, which is “a circle of which 
the devil is the centre." He scourges the idea of wearing mourn- 
ing graded to express the steps in the passage from deep-black 
grief to pale-mauve consolation : “ For this can be only nonsense. 
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If one loves the dead truly, and mourning is any proof of feeling, 
it can be left off at no time, since at no time does the motive cease 
which impelled to wearing it; and if one does not love the de- 
parted it is quite imdifferent how many or how few months it is 
worn, since no sentiment whatever is involved. In either case it 
isa mockery.” He points out the fallacy of imprisonment for 
debt, and even goes a step farther and denounces prisons alto- 
gether as rational cures for misdemeanor. His description of 
the infamous carce/, in which comparatively innocent youths are 
immured with thieves, cut-throats, and vagabonds of every de- 
scription, recalls Dickens’ Marshalsea; the regulations misgov- 
erning the one might be taken as the rules of the other. The 
crowd of miserable, hopeless creatures, the alternation between 
starvation and plenty, the mockery of revelry amid drunkenness 
and gambling, the profanity, the stupor, the despair, make a ter- 
rible commentary on the blindness which could lead men to call 
such an experience by the name of justice. He pictures the hos- 
pitals, malodorous, dirty, reeking with contagion, and given over 
to misrule, in which “there were seventy patients, and yet the 
daily visit of the doctor did not last fifteen minutes,” and where 
“the medicines were ordered by the number of the bed, even 
after the patient in it had been changed.” And so through a 
series of homilies upon affairs of church and state; of groanings 
over his own wickedness, tempered by a mild, senile enjoyment 
of these youthful escapades; of love and marriage and happy 
paternity ; of vivid interjectional description, and of quotations 
from Pliny, from Livy, from Plato, from Cicero, from Tacitus 
- and Marcus Aurelius—the old philosopher gossips over the in- 
firmities of life and the hope of immortality. He carries minutia 
of detail even beyond the grave, and leaves behind the Latin in- 
scription which is to adorn his tomb. 

Among the modern stories, Guadalupe, by Irenio Paz, editor of 
the daily paper La Patria, may be taken as a fair example of the 
popular novel. Sefior Paz is a voluminous author, and the series 
of bulky volumes bearing his name on-the title-page must tan- 
talize his northern editorial brother with glimpses of the possi- 
bilities for leisure with which the latter is perforce unacquainted. 
Think of the managing editor of the New York Hera/d indulg- 
ing in distractions which should result in a score of books! The 
style of this writer is simple and direct. His characters are in- 
troduced at once in their true colors, with an amiable directness 
which precludes all possibility of mistake. There can be no 
doubt as to the identity of polished villain or poor but virtuous 
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hero. There is no complication of mixed personality in which 
good and evil struggle for the mastery, and sympathy swings 
like a pendulum between disgust and admiration. The narrative 
moves through quiet regions of commonplace until some lofty 
trait or some deep wickedness needs illustration, when it sudden- 
ly bounds into the mazes of melodrama, and the reader finds him- 
self tossed upon stormy billows of heroism, passion, or remorse, as 
the case may be. In justice it must be acknowledged that these 
transitions are infrequent; otherwise the sensation would be too 
much that of mental sea-sickness. The quiet, homely life which 
Guadalupe depicts speaks well for the people who furnish such a 
record ; and the popular taste which accepts such placid chroni- 
cles of gentle love and religiously-tempered hate is at least evi- 
dence of a purer and more wholesome temperament than that 
which subsists upon the vicious sensationalism of the American 
dime-novel or the outrageous vulgarity of Peck’s Bad Boy. The 
interpolated heroics are too obviously constructed for effect to 
be capable of producing any. They are like the crashing and 
flashing of a stage thunderstorm. One acknowledges their 
worth as settings, but they would never perturb the spirit nor 
turn milk sour. 

The picture of home-life among the middle classes, as gather- 
ed from this and other works of the same author, is sound and 
healthy. There is deference to parental authority; there are 
simple amusements, and close guardianship which watches over 
intercourse between the sexes ; there is naive expression of opin- 
ion in matters of faith and philosophy ; and, permeating all, the 
serenity of easy, unhurried existence, which gently bears rich and 
poor upon its placid surface. Extremely pleasing are these after 
the turbid and motley variations which are required to spice par- 
allel h‘stories in our own progressive centres. It is food for pride 
as weil as patriotism to observe that a commission of impor- 
tance to los Estados Unidos, and a subsequent tour through that 
region of high civilization, is the reward reserved for the brave 
young man who has raised himself by his own efforts from pov- 
erty to the position of colonel in “the Army of the Republic "— 
that Mexican Legion of Honor. 

The plot of Guadalupe is simple in the extreme, and the 
dramatis persone old friends in spite of Spanish mantilla and 
roboza. The adopted daughter of a pious widow, who loves in 
silence and secret the artist son of her benefactress; the youth 
who in turn worships the heartless sister of his false friend ; the 
futile machinations of the latter to move the orphan girl from 
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the path of duty ; the triumph of her fervent and lovely spirit, 
and the evident dénouement in the sudden revelation which 
changes the affection of the brother into the adoration of the 
lover. But the incidental glimpses are full of local traits: the 
pompous pride of the newly-rich family as opposed to the grace- 
ful virtue of the poor household ; the daily attendance at Mass, 
which is as much a matter of course as that at the breakfast- 
table ; the quaint worldliness and naive reflections of the foolish 
little fashionable maid, Amelia, and the equally quaint, sweet 
primness of the wild rose, Guadalupe, are all charming. A cer- 
tain sketchiness leaves an after-effect of having looked at silhou- 
ettes instead of solid figures; still, the sense of vagueness is only 
sufficiently defined to help the sense of pleasure. The atmos- 
phere is pure if not bracing; the heroine reminds one some- 
what of Octave Feuillet’s Sybille, but she lacks the breath of life 
which stirs in the veins and animates the action of the beloved 
French girl. Nor has the Mexican author at any time more 
than a hint of the exquisiteness and verve of the Frenchman. He 
has, however, sufficient cleverness to win popularity, and to 
cause each of his twenty volumes to reach from three to five 
editions. 

Vicente Riva Palacio, who holds his place in the first rank by 
the elegance and purity of his style, has been also a prolific 
writer. His prose is imbued with the hidden spirit of poetry ; 
many of his paragraphs are full of delicate imagery and rhythmic 
force, with the essence but without the material form of the 
poem. Ina far more marked degree than those of Paz his books 
present the same startling combination of diverse traits. Toa 
loving and tender sympathy with nature, which overflows in 
descriptive passages of great beauty, and to a spirit of gentle 
reverie developed with genuine delicacy by a thousand light 
touches, he adds at times an almost rabid exuberance of melo- 
dramatic intensity. These baleful and lurid periods form a 
strange antithesis to his limpid and earnest utterances, like an 
alarm fire kindled upon a quiet hill-side-on a peaceful summer 
evening. In his Calvario y Tabor the reminiscence and the de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of the people through the years of 
struggle which culminated in the overthrow of foreign interven- 
tion and the fall of Maximilian, are given with a clear directness 
that claims the attention, and force themselves upon the conscious- 
ness of the reader as realities. But to this heroic record of suf- 
fering and misfortune he attaches so many impossible episodes, 
and such a climax of romantic and unreal horrors, that the genu- 
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ine emotion aroused by the simplicity of truth and the touching 
events of history is in danger of being lost in repulsion. There 
is something so incongruous in this combination which can trace 
‘the most refined and wholesome impressions, and an imagination 
which can conceive and revel in a delirium of horrors, that the 
result is a series of shocks. To a foreigner, at least, it is like 
touching the two poles of a battery at irregular intervals. The 
current of admiration and sympathy is being constantly broken 
up and as constantly renewed. In the seven hundred pages of 
this particular book there is a climax of death-scenes which are 
veritable nightmares. Foreseeing that a certain number of dan- 
gerous and unnecessary personages must be gotten rid of, one 
stands appalled at the ingenuity displayed in making the first 
taking off so circumstantially terrible. But the author’s power 
is equal to the strain. With magnificent audacity he proceeds 
and runs through a rising scale of accident, suicide, and murder, 
which swells on triumphantly to the perfect artistic end. Yet 
this is but one view of the picture. Side by side with this dark 
and tragic story moves the peaceful and tender tale of village 
life and quiet homes and humble affection. It is as if the same 
hand could write at the same time Monte Cristo and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and the frenzied outbursts of the one revenge them- 
selves for the gentle serenity of the other. 

Calvario y Tabor, as the name implies, isa story of suffering and 
triumph—the death-agony of the old empire and the transfigu- 
ration of the new republic. With the vivid and thrilling record 
of sacrifice and heroism which forces the reader into profound 
sympathy with the purpose of the people are interwoven two 
love-stories—one dark with passion and intrigue, the other as 
touching and gentle as the soft beauty of the sylvan landscape 
in which it is set. Here is the opening note of the pastoral sym- 
phony. The scene is laid in the ¢éerra caliente on the shore of 
the Pacific: 


“It was an evening in January, and the sun, slowly sinking behind the 
immense mass of waters, shone like a globe of burning gold through the 
luminous haze which filled the atmosphere with glory. It appeared to 
float upon the surface of the waves, which, lifted in long, swelling billows 
on the high seas, broke in undulations on the sand, bearing into shore 
curving ripples of shining foam, white as the petals of a lily and brilliant 
as the stars in the sky of the tropics. Along the banks of a small inlet run- 
ning deep into the land the night-air gently bent the graceful crowns of 
palm-trees, and the feather-like leaves swayed gently over their reflections 
in the tranquil water beneath, broken by the slow ripples into a thousand 
mirrored splinters of flower and foliage. From time to time the sinister 
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form of a crocodile glided slowly by without disturbing the silence. At the 
entrance to the wood, where the little strand lost itself in a soft carpet of 
moss, a few huts built of branches and thatched with leaves showed through 
the deeper shadow. Further back slender columns of smoke, outlined 
against the paling sky, showed the vicinity of an Indian village, and a mur- 
mur of voices mingled with snatches of song and tinkle of music blended 
confusedly like the notes of a wind-harp. 

“ By the sea-side all the world sings. The deep undertone of the waves 
fills in the background of harmony. It is impossible to listen to its cease- 
less pulsation without feeling the desire to mingle one’s voice with the 
concert which immensity eternally offers to God. The breaking of the bil- 
lows against the rocks, the lisping of the ripples against the beach, weave 
the strands of melody; and the soul, by them moved to remembrance, falls 
into reveries of the past which are either prayers or aspirations, which are 
like the memory of the lullabies of our mother over the child at her breast, 
or the lingering notes of the favorite air of the woman one first loved. 

“ As if in unison with this universal impulse towards harmony, a young 
girl of fifteen years emerged, singing, from one of the wood-paths, and 
turned in the direction of a spring of pure water which bubbled up from a 
tangle of shrubbery beyond. She was a slight and graceful brunette, wear- 
ing the common dress of the women of the coast; her great eyes, dark and 
brilliant, shone under long, curving lashes; her white teeth and small red 
lips made enchanting contrast with the pale olive of her cheek ; and in the 
perfect oval of her face was that blended expression of purity and sensi- 
tiveness which marks the temperament of a painter or a poet. A loose 
white camzsa, covered with the delicate embroidery in which the gentler sex 
delight to satisfy their love of adornment, and a simple blue petticoat, 
formed her attire. But around her throat hung necklaces of gold and 
coral,on her arms were bracelets of shells and pearls, and her slender 
fingers bore a profusion of glittering rings. She was doubtless the daugh- 
ter of a rich house; but among this simple people every woman works, and 
she bore upon her head one of the huge water-jars of the country, balanced 
without aid from her hands, and without impairing the dignity and elegance 
of her carriage. An artist looking upon her might have imagined a new 
Rebecca; for nothing is more faithful to the Biblical idea than the young 
girls of the coast who come to the wells for water, poising their great red 
jars upon the head without disturbing in the least their lightness or free- 
dom of motion.” 


Thus Alejandra, the beautiful, brown girl of Acapulco, enters 
upon the scene of her future trials and'triumphs. The idyllic 
story of homely country life, wherein rich differs from poor 
only in that the bounty of one supplies the need of the other; 
the benignant village padre and his almost Puritanic sister ; 
the loves of Alejandra and Jorge; and the family of strolling 
players, poor and despised, but happy in virtue, make a story full 
of refined sentiment in the midst of the most sensational and 
forbidding realism. One is introduced to the intimate habits of 
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the people; to the hospitality which makes every house an inn 
for the stranger; to the catholic charity which adopts the or- 
phan, comforts the unfortunate, and looks upon the idiot as “ be- 
loved of God.” But there is at the same time an awful picture 
of distorted justice, corrupted law, and almost absolute want of 
fixed principle in the government of society. Without faith and 
virtue, firmly entrenched in the hearts of the people, life under 
such conditions would soon become a chaos of riot and misery. 

The historical portion of the narrative is superb. We who 
profess to admire the qualities of valor and perseverance, who 
consider ourselves allied in bonds of brotherhood with the up- 
rising against oppression in every land, should be ashamed of 
our ignorance of the circumstances which make memorable the 
Mexican struggle for independence. The vicissitudes of our 
own Revolution are tame, the sufferings of even the winter at 
Valley Forge sink into insignificance, compared with the events 
of 64 and ’65 in this tragedy of dolor and endurance. Whole 
towns were wiped out of existence. The population, flying 
through the storm and night, sought asylum in woods filled with 
wild beasts and noxious reptiles, or amid the rocks and caves of 
desert places. ‘“ Ashes marked the location of houses; corpses 
outlined the direction of roads.” Menaced by hunger and thirst, 
swept away by pestilence, the small and lessening band of Re- 
publicans melted like smoke before the advance of the Impe- 
rialists, whose conquering forces at first carried all before them. 
Buffeted by every rudeness of fortune, they still persevered in 
the unequal struggle and snatched victory at last from the very 
jaws of death. Like eagles, who build their nests upon inacces- 
sible peaks, “the representatives of liberty fled to the mountain- 
tops to fight and to wait. And upon the summits too often 
these martyrs found their Calvary.” Sometimes, impelled by a 
sudden fury of passion, a band of devoted men crept down from 
their fastnesses, cut their way through the midst of the enemy, 
and perished to a man, joyful in the destruction they had dealt. 
Without money, without clothes, without other arms than the 
guns in their hands, tortured by fatigue and famine, “they fell 
by the roadside in forced marches, and were left unburied for 
beasts of the field and birds of the air.” “If a laurel or a palm 
had been planted to commemorate the memory of each of these 
martyrs, the land would be one impenetrable jungle from end tv 
end.” Still they continued on, “a new man stepping into the 
place of the comrade who had dropped before him, hurrying to 
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new strife, to new sacrifice, in order to convince Napoleon and 
Maximilian, France and the world, that a people who could so 
struggle for independence was a people invincible and worthy of 
being free.” 

The book, as one might expect from the reputation of its 
author, is full of fine, sonorous Spanish, glowing with descrip- 
tive eloquence and declamatory force. 


“ Liberty is like the sun. Its first rays are forthe mountains; its dying 
splendor falls likewise upon them. No cry for freedom has first arisen 
from the plains, as in no landscape is the valley illumined before the 
heights which surround it. The remnant of the defenders of a free peo- 
ple flies ever to the crags and hills for final security, as the last light of the 
sun lingers upon the summits when the lowlands are veiled in obscurity.” 
“ Never were there heard after these annihilating combats the groans and 
cries of the wounded which find a place in descriptions of deserted battle- 
fields. Our soldiers suffered and died without appeals for aid or lamenta- 
tion over life; as heroes expire, valiant and resigned.” ‘Toward the east 
only a labyrinth of mountains, which, arid and desolate, lost themselves 
in the distance; infinite in form, suggesting inexpressible and awful con- 
tortions ; full of deep, sad shadows, lonely, terrifying, like a sombre and 
tempestuous ocean suddenly petrified with awe at the whisper of God.” 
“ Nations, like Christ, have their Tabor and Calvary. Only, while the Son 
of God passed first to transfiguration and thence to the cross, it is the con- 
trary with them. For nations are composed of mortals; the Spirit of God 
can alone support the sorrow of Calvary after the glory of Tabor.” “Our 
wars have been like the bloody but beneficent operations of the surgeon 
who amputates the gangrenous member through kindness to the sufferer— 
not like the wounds given by the assassin who seeks to destroy a victim. 
Europe condemns without understanding us; America understands with- 
out condemning, but she remains silent. God, history, and the future will 
acknowledge our purpose and our triumph.’” 


Ignacio Manuel Altamiram is more widely known as an ora- 
tor than as an author. His Patsajes y Leyendes, records of 
the customs and traditions of Mexico, is as marked for its tem- 
perate and even style as Palacio’s work for vehemence and con- 
trast. Confining himself principally to the religious festivals of 
the country, with their earlier as well as later observances, he 
gives us charming pictures of the fervor of a primitive race, 
carrying into their observance of Christian rites many sugges- 
tions of the more innocent forms of their old worship. He is 
evidently as widely read in the modern classics as El Periquillo 
Sarniento was in the ancient. French, English, German—all 
literatures have laid their flowers at his feet, and his versatile 
fancy culls from each in turn to adorn his page. But it is when 
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he relies on his own resources that he is most attractive. The 
legend of “ Our Lord of the Holy Mountain” is enriched with 
a sketch of the holy friar, Father Martin de Valencia, of whom 
it is related that “every morning as he went out of his cave, after 
having passed the night in prayer and meditation upon the Pas- 
sion of Christ, the little birds did gather in the branches of the 
tree above his head, making gracious harmony and helping him 
praise the Creator. And as he moved from the spot the birds 
did follow; nor since his death have any been ever seen there.” 

The reminiscences of the author’s boyhood in the little city 
of Tixtla, with the entire population following the procession of 
Corpus Christi through streets arched with green boughs and 
garlanded with the fairest blossoms of the year, reminds one, in 
some respects, of the Passion Play of Oberammergau. Such 
ardor of devotion, such reverent silence, such echo of sweetness 
from the low-chanting Indian choristers flower-crowned and 
bearing branches of the newly-budded orchard trees, in order 
that their fruits may find favor in the eyes of God, form an 
almost ideal picture of religious enthusiasm. It reads like a 
sketch from the middle ages. So does the description of the 
houses, decorated with every treasured atom of color and drape- 
ry; and the generalissimo, arrayed in all his glory, marching at 
the head with his band of native troops. So, too, does the story 
of Holy Week, beginning before dawn on Palm Sunday morning 
with troops of young men and maidens scouring fields and woods 
for the first wild-flowers with which to decorate their palm- 
branches. The account of the lifting up of these palms, knotted 
and braided with flowers, during the Canon of the Mass, corre- 
sponds precisely with what we saw upon the same festival in the 
great cathedral of Mexico two years ago, in spite of the half- 
century which had passed between, and the immense change in 
religious observance which followed the banishment of the priests 
and closing of the churches in 1860. The procession of “The 
Christs” on Holy Thursday is another picturesque episode, 
when hundreds of figures of our Lord, all with closed eyes and 
ghastly faces, varying from the statue over the high altar to 
the home-made, grotesque image of the poorest Indian hut, 
are borne in the train of the Blessed Sacrament aloft through the 
streets, followed each by its own little group of family and 
friends. On the same scale of popular participation comes the 
Way of the Cross on Good Friday, followed from station to sta- 
tion through the city to the Calvary on some hilltop of the sub- 
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urbs, whereon the figure of the dead Christ is publicly buried. 
Every portion of each day has its own ceremony, always out of 
doors and followed by the people in masses, until on Easter morn, 
amid booming of cannon, salvos of artillery, ringing of bells, 
and chanting of the multitude, the procession, led by the effigy 
of the Blessed Virgin, meets in the centre of the Plaza that 
headed by the risen Saviour—wide-eyed, radiant, and decked 
in all the barbaric splendor of Indian magnificence. To all these 
descriptions the same even beauty of style lends a charm even 
beyond the quaint ceremonies they chronicle; and the book, as 
a whole, is an admirable contribution toward understanding the 
inner as well as outer life of the people. 

Juan Mateos is famous not only at home but abroad. He has 
reached the point at which a man becomes a prophet in his own 
country. His brother-authors quote him as they would Goethe 
or Lord Byron. His novels are mainly historical. The style 
irresistibly recalls the elder Dumas; even the look of the page 
has that abrupt brevity of sentence which is so characteristic of 
the French novelist. In Ei Cerro de las Campanas he gives in- 
tense and dramatic expression again to the story of the “ Usur- 
pation.” With only a thread of narrative to sustain interest, he 
places before us a careful résumé of the “episode of Maximi- 
lian.” It is pleasant to note that, in spite of evident and deep 
sympathy with the republic and the leaders of the people, he 
speaks of the hapless emperor more with sorrow than anger, and 
gives a touching pathos to the death-scene on the lonely “ Hill of 
the Bells,” which has so often moved the sympathy of strangers. 
His hatred and scorn are reserved for the Cesar of the Tuileries, 
“who sacrificed on the altar of ambition an unfortunate and 
lovely princess, as well as the young Archduke of Austria, whose 
ensanguined corpse cries yet for vengeance from the imperial 
tomb at Vienna, wherein it waits the vivifying breath of the 
resurrection.” Dramatist as well as artist, his actors naturally 
group themselves upon the stage of history or fiction, and each 
succession of scenes culminates in a tableau. The rush and 
power of his expression sweep one irresistibly toward the au- 
thor’s conclusions. 

In outward appearance the Mexican novel is exceedingly un- 
attractive. Like the French and German brochure, it is usually 
unbound; like many of our own, it is printed in poor type on 
miserable paper. It has ragged edges, and it stretches beyond 
any normal limit, reaching from seven hundred to a thousand 
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pages in almost every case. When illustrated the cuts are be- 
neath contempt—indeed, they are so ludicrously horrible that 
they would turn the deepest sentiment into ridicule. The books 
are evidently not intended for summer reading, nor for a people 
that lives upon the high-pressure principle which obtains in 
American society, and which makes the incessant and furious 
activity of the steam-engine the highest example for human imi- 
tation. And, above all, they are enormously dear. Such a scale 
of prices would not be possible in a country which counted a 
large number of readers of fiction among its population. With 
the avidity for such intellectual refection comes a garnishing of 
the dish in which it is served, as well as a cheapening of the cost 
of refreshment. I am not altogether sure but that the demand 
for these books, although so small in proportion to the number of 
individuals, does not show a higher appreciation than our om- 
nivorous and careless devouring of odds and ends. When, in 
despite of coarse texture, rude letter-press, very low art, and 
very high prices, a book bears the seal of public approval by 
being called through six or eight editions, it is reasonable to 
presume that some higher motive than the criminal one of killing 
time moves to its perusal. And in the face of melodramatic ten- 
dency and archaic mixture of sentiment and commonplace, in the 
face of incoherence of action and manifest want of subtle ana- 
lytic power, yet, with its deference to the ideal in womanhood, 
its large love of nature, its tribute to the home virtues, its loyalty 
to national traits, its admiration for simplicity and purity of cha- 
racter, and its enthusiastic patriotism, the Mexican novel would 
seem to have found this more elevated plane, and based upon it 
a recognized right to existence. 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
/ 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED FOET. 


AN OLD.FASHIONED POET. 


IT is said that Whittier once protested against the universal 
caprice which singled out “ Maud Muller” as his representative 
poem. ‘Had I known it was going to be so popular,” he 
sighed, “I would have written it better.” Probably had Cow- 
per foreseen the day when he would be best remembered as the 
author of “ John Gilpin,” that humorous ballad would never have 
been written at all. During the long, sad years that closed his 
melancholy life this was the only one of his poems that he 
would not suffer to be read to him. Its homely merits were re- 
cognized quickly enough by all who laughed over its absurdi- 
ties, but none supposed that these would suffice to win a last- 
ing and familiar place in English literature, while the readers 
of “ Table-Talk” and “The Task” grow fewer year by year. 
Half a century ago Cowper was a household name; people were 
not then afraid of the length of a poem—they rather liked it to 
be didactic, and they were benighted enough to consider perspi- 
cuity a merit. Now we want our poetry as brief as possible, 
highly spiced, and hard to understand. The time that our 
grandfathers gave to reading twenty pages we prefer devoting 
to the puzzled consideration of one, comforting our tired brains 
with the magic word analytic, and happy when we think we 
have guessed a portion of what the author might perhaps have 
meant. So with a great many beautifully bound volumes deco- 
rating our shelves—we are obliged to hunt around the corners 
for a little, shabby, mottled book, with split edges and a prepos- 
terous steel engraving, if we would read about our early friends, 
the hares, or know how the winter evening closes over the 
quiet village of Olney, ; 


“ A star or two just twinkling on her brow,” 


while the brown loaf of the cottager is lifted down from the 
shelf for supper, and the brushwood-fire leaps clear on the hum- 
ble hearth. 

Yet surely there is a fund of spirit and truth and delicate 
humor between those dingy, mottled boards, if we would only 
think it worth our while to look for them. There we may find 
the fair English fields painted with loving accuracy, and the 
wholesome, uneventful English country life described with ‘a 
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minuteness that is too full of light and happy touches to be dull. 
If we lay aside the hymns, written often under the influence of 
strong spiritual excitement, we are forced to wonder more and 
more how a man, apparently so well fitted by nature for rational, 
healthy enjoyment, should have been warped into hopeless de- 
spondency and madness. Poets there are in plenty whose finest 
songs have in them an echo of that piercing frenzy that tortured 
Cassandra’s soul, but Cowper is not one of these. Nothing 
could well be more sane or more agreeably commonplace than 
the greater part of his verses; his subjects are chosen with the 
tact of one who prefers treading on solid ground to stepping off 
into the unknown, and his treatment reveals the graceful art of 
the scholar poet, to whom composition is at once a study and a 
pleasure. He was fond of cheerful society, yet never prone to 
excess; happy in the companionship ot women, yet untormented 
by any strong or absorbing passion; devoted to his books, yet 
too idle or too temperate for overwork. Above all, he was a 
genuine lover of nature in her serener aspects, and a contented 
observer of his own little world; pleased with the rich, sympa- 
thizing with the poor—possessing, in short, that precious mode- 
ration of character which is almost an equivalent for sanity. 
Yet this is the man who tried to hang himself in his London 
lodgings, and whose last cry, as the bitter waters closed over his 
head, still thrills us with its unutterable despair. 

In his later years, when the clouds of despondency *hung 
darkly over him, Cowper was wont to place much stress on the 
sorrows of his childhood and the wickedness of his youth; but 
it is best to accept his testimony, as we do Bunyan’s, with many 
grains of allowance. That he lost his mother at a very early 
age, that he cherished, her memory with touching devotion, and 
that he was an unhappy little boy at boarding-school, we know 
and believe; but his life at Westminster seems to have been 
much like that of other lads, a fair proportion of pleasures and 
vexations, and the first years of his manhood were spent agree- 
ably enough in London amid a very gay and cultivated society, 
which he certainly never shocked by any grave moral delin- 
quency. He was simply an idle young barrister with a taste 
for writing graceful verses and no especial aptitude for the law. 
He fell in love with his cousin, Theodora Cowper, whose fa- 
ther, being of a practical turn of mind, declined to consent to 
the match; and he bore his share of disappointment on this oc- 
casion with a degree of equanimity that would suggest a fairly 
heart-whole condition, It was only when his patrimony began 
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to grow ominously small that the necessity for some real work 
suggested itself to his mind; and, through the influence of his 
relatives, he was offered the clerkship of the journals of the 
House of Lords—a quiet and lucrative position, insuring a com- 
fortable competence for life without demanding any great ability 
or labor. But unhappily some preparation was required, some 
opposition was encountered, some examination was unavoidable ; 
and these trifling difficulties, barely sufficient to spur on a more 
eager candidate, were gall and wormwood to Cowper’s sensitive, 
shrinking, unbusiness-like mind. A public exhibition of himself 
on any occasion was inexpressibly painful; and this exaggerated 
timidity, combined with a dread of failure, sufficed to throw him 
into a low nervous fever, and paved the way for the insanity 
which was to follow. For weeks he brooded over a trouble that 
only existed in his overwrought fancy, and then, unable any 
longer to endure the burden of his days, he hung himself to 
his bed-room door with his garter, “a broad piece of scarlet 
binding with a sliding buckle,” which fortunately snapped in 
two after he had lost consciousness, and in scant time to save 
him from the open gates of death. 

All thoughts of the clerkship were now abandoned—his kins- 
man, Major Cowper, to whom he owed the appointment, assured. 
him he was not fit to hold it—and apparently there was nothing 
to prevent the poet from regaining once more his customary 
composure of mind. But no sooner had relief been granted in 
this direction than keener misery followed in another, and the 
restless soul, out of harmony with itself and with the world, 
fixed unerringly upon the one haunting fear from which there 
was no releasing it—a blind horror of the judgment, and a de- 
spairing certainty of its own eternal condemnation. Nor was 
there anything surprising in all this. ‘Great and terrible sys- 
tems of divinity and philosophy lie around us,” says Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, “ which, if true, might drive a wise man mad; which 
read like professed exculpations of a contemplated insanity.” 
Amid these formidable agencies he ranks Calvinism as the most 
destructive, and Cowper’s life furnishes him with a painful illus- 
tration of his text. Yearning for some light in his darkness, 
the unhappy young barrister sent for an Evangelical clergyman, 
the Rev. Martin Madan, afterwards author of a rather ques- 
tionable book on matrimony; and this divine, apparently with- 
out recognizing the mental condition of his new disciple, began 
at once to expound the Gospel to’ him as to a sane and able- 
bodied sinner. The doctrine of original sin comforted the poor 
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invalid, as putting his case on a level with all others; the doc- 
trine of the atonement brought to his eyes tears of mingled sor- 
row and joy. “My heart,” he writes, “began to burn within 
me; my soul was pierced with a sense of my bitter ingratitude 
to so merciful a Saviour.” But, alas! when it was explained 
to him that he must, as the saying is, experience religion; that 
he must not only believe in Christ, but be assured of his own 
personal salvation as wrought through the divine Mediator, 
Cowper’s disturbed perceptions failed him in the effort. He 
could not be brought to realize this crowning mercy, could not 
feel confident of his own election to grace. The spiritual life, 
towards which he had stretched out hopeful arms, fled from him 
like a mocking shadow, and, with terror and despair eating out 
his heart, he drifted straight to madness and was soon within 
the walls of an asylum. 

Here careful and rational treatment effected an apparent cure; 
and on his recovery he went to live at Huntingdon with Mrs. 
Unwin, a lady whose evangelical piety was happily tempered by 
strong sense and a lively disposition, and who added to her zeal 
for souls some very well-defined and practical views on the ad- 
vantages of bodily comfort. Her friendship, at once watchful, 
affectionate, and discreet, and the soothing details of a quiet but 
not unintellectual country life, effected a healthy change in Cow- 
per’s mind. His letters at this time breathe a spirit of tranquil 
enjoyment, which was unbroken until the death of Mrs. Unwin 
obliged the family to seek another residence ; and, with all Eng- 
land spread out before them, they selected for their future home 
the village of Olney, a dreary little hamlet on the river Ouse, 
equally destitute of pleasant society or of picturesque surround- 
ings. One all-important circumstance apparently influenced 
their choice. In Olney lived, as curate to the absent rector, the 
famous John Newton, formerly captain of a Liverpool slave-ship, 
now the most active, zealous, and strenuous Low-Church clergy- 
man in England. 

Much has been said and much written concerning this man 
and the part he was destined to play in Cowper’s subsequent life. 
Biographers like the Reverend Mr. Grimshawe naturally look 
upon such a friendship as the crowning blessing of the poet’s 
earthly pilgrimage. ‘It was,” he says, “the commerce of two 
kindred minds, united by a participation in the same blessed 
hope, and seeking to improve their union by seizing every op- 
portunity of usefulness. ... A friendship founded on such a 
basis, strengthened by time and opportunity, and nourished by 
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the frequent interchange of good offices, is perhaps the nearest 
approximation to happiness attainable in this life.” On the other 
hand, less enthusiastic moralists are apt to hint that the con- 
nection between this ill-assorted pair was sadly detrimental -to 
the weaker vessel, and that Cowper was practically incapable of 
keeping abreast with his companion in the deep seas of religious 
speculation. One critic at least has ventured to speak simply 
and strongly on the folly of confronting the shrinking recluse 
with theories and duties for which he was especially unqualified. 
Mr. Newton’s honest zeal for his church and true affection for 
his friend were, in Mr. Bagehot’s opinion, painfully neutralized 
by the almost savage energy of his character. ‘“ He was one of 
those men who seem intended to make excellence disagreeable. 
He was a converting-engine. The whole of his enormous vigor 
of body, the whole steady intensity of a pushing, impelling, 
compelling, unoriginal mind, all the mental or corporeal exer- 
tion he could exact from the weak or elicit from the strong, were 
devoted to one sole purpose—the effectual impact of the Calvin- 
istic tenets on the parishioners of Olney.” * 

That he was eminently successful cannot be denied. The 
heavy, unexcitable English rustic, who is not prone to take his 
religion any harder than need be, was driven by the curate’s ser- 
mons from his accustomed nook in the ale-house; the vain and 
shailow village girl was stopped on the road to ruin; the thief 
was fairly frightened back into honesty. But the result on more 
sensitive organizations is perhaps sufficiently illustrated by a 
passage from one of Mr. Newton’s own letters. “TI believe,” he 
writes, “my name is up about the country for preaching people 
mad ; for whether it is from the sedentary lives people lead here, 
poring over their lace pillows for ten or twelve hours every day, 
and breathing confined air in their crowded little rooms, or 
whatever may be the immediate cause, I suppose we have near 
a dozen in different degrees disordered in their heads, and most 
of them, I believe, truly gracious people.” But the lace-work- 
ers of Ireland and Belgium do not grow “disordered in their 
heads.” They drift into consumption, poor things, or slowly 
starve to death, according to the strength of their constitutions 
and the time it takes to kill them; but they are spared at least 
the crowning misery of spiritual terrors and delusions. 

It may be easily surmised that a clergyman with any aptitude 
for “ preaching people mad” was a dangerous friend for Cow- 
per, whose sole chance for health and reason lay in the distrac- 
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tion of his mind from all morbid speculations, and in keeping it 
reasonably occupied with those little, pleasant, every-day cares 
and amusements concerning which the poet in his brighter mo- 
ments felt a serene and rational interest. He was safe in the com- 
panionship of his hares, his spaniel, and his few daily associates; in 
his long walks with Mrs. Unwin and his mild flirtations with 
Lady Austen ; in his innocent diversions and his tranquil benevo- 
lence; but he was the last man in the world whoshould have been 
put to attending prayer-meetings, or composing hymns, or wrest- 
ling with those religious problems which had only served to sadden 
and confuse him. Mr. Newton thought otherwise. He was sin- 
cerely anxious that his friend should experience grace and be an 
active instrument in the conversion of others, and for a time his 
efforts seemed crowned with a singular success. In the glow of 
returning health Cowper’s whole soul expanded into a brief, 
glorified, celestial happiness; fear was forgotten, the world 
brightened, and heaven lay stretched before him. Then came 
the reaction, and from an assurance of salvation based on his 
personal emotions the poet fell back into an unreasonable de- 
spondency born of his disordered intelligence and nourished by 
the same unhealthy spirit of self-scrutiny. “Dost thou think 
always to have spiritual consolations when thou pleasest?’’ asks 
A Kempis warningly. “The saints had not so; but they met 
with many troubles, and various temptations, and great desola- 
tions.” 

Here, then, was a safer adviser than Mr. Newton, one who 
recognized man’s limitations, and who knew all about that heavi- 
ness of soul which stifles every new-born hope. ‘Some, wanting 


caution, have ruined themselves by reason of the grace of devo- 


tion; because they were for doing more than they could, not weigh- 
ing well the measure of their own littleness, but following rather 
the affection of the heart than the judgment of reason.”” The sane 


and tranquil monastery life rises before us as we read. Is Bro- 
ther Boniface unduly troubled in his mind? Then let him pray 


more humbly and work harder—good wholesome work amid the 
vineyards or under the olive-trees. An hour’s steady digging, 
with the sun on his back and the brown earth smelling sweetly 
at his feet, will serve wonderfully to clear his brain from over- 
scrupulous anxieties. Or, if his fingers be of the more dexterous 
order, there is the Gospel of St. John waiting to be illuminated 
with all the rare and delicate tracery his fancy can command. 
This is the task he loves and can do well, and for him this is the 
right and healthy occupation, in which, by God’s grace, he shall 
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regain his lost tranquillity. So, when Mrs. Unwin and Lady 
Austen spurred Cowper on to writing poetry, they were bene- 
fiting their friend as well as the world of readers; for as long 
as he was busy at some congenial work he fought off success- 
fully the demon of despair. The wholesome out-door life 
brought renewed strength and vigor to him also; and in his 
numerous letters we see displayed that happy minuteness of 
mind which enabled him to take a lively pleasure in the most 
trifling concerns of an uneventful household, as well as that rare 
descriptive talent by which such concerns were made amusing 
to all who heard of them. Many years have passed since these 
long, leisurely letters went their way to the poet’s various cor- 
respondents, and still we read with delight about the unfortu- 
nate table which had been scrubbed into paralysis, the retinue of 
kittens in the barn, the foolish old cat who must needs investi- 
gate a viper crawling in the sun, and the favorite tabby who 
ungratefully ran away into a ditch and cost the family four 
shillings before she was recovered. Again we see the bustling 
candidate kissing all the maids; the hungry beggar handing 
back the bowl of vermicelli soup because he could not eat mag- 
gots; and the youthful thief, who had stolen some iron-work from 
Griggs the butcher, whipped through the town as a salutary les- 
son in honesty. This last incident is comic rather than tragic 
in its bearings; for the beadle, having a heart of compassion 
within him, flogged the culprit so lightly that the constable, in- 
dignant at such a mockery of justice, undertook then and there 
to cane the beadle, and was in turn soundly slapped by a stout 
country wench who had come to see the sight and who speedily 
found herself mistress of the field. The whole scene is more like 
the shifting of a pantomime than a judicial procedure, and Sou- 
they may well have called Cowper the best of ietter-writers. But, 
as we read, we are still haunted by that one perplexing question, 
Why should this man have gone mad, when the Fates had kindly 
granted him an especial capacity for enjoying the very things 
that help to keep the wisest of us sane? 

If we turn from the correspondence to the poems, we see on 
every side the same delicious portrayal of every-day humors and 
adventures. As a hymn-writer Cowper shows grace and fervor, 
but no marked excellence; as a preacher he is still further from 
success ; as a Satirist he fails most miserably ; but as a fireside 
poet surely he is unsurpassed. Critics have likened him to 
Wordsworth for his love of nature, and to Pope for his quick 
insight into character, and to Crabbe for his powers of realistic 
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description. But Wordsworth studied nature to the exclusion 
of man, and Pope studied man to the exclusion of nature, and 
Crabbe’s realism is almost always of a painful order. The writer 
whom Cowper truly resembles is Miss Mitford, and some of his 
happiest efforts read like pages from Our Village told in verse. 
He has the same cheerful enjoyment of petty details, the same 
close observation of all that is going on around, the same unaf- 
fected love of nature as a background for man, the same accurate 
perceptions and total lack of imagination. To him, as to Miss 
Mitford, even winter wears a joyous front, filling 


“His wither’d hand 
With blushing fruits, and plenty not his own” ; 


while summer is a season of unalloyed enjoyment. His religion, 
too, has its untroubled side, expanding happily amid familiar 
scenes, and recognizing in the beauty and fitness of the universe 
the loving hand of God. Even when depressed there is no trace 
of bitterness in his sorrow. He tries to rail at the folly and 
wickedness of the world, but the subject is an unwelcome one; 
and—Mr. Newton to the contrary—he is plainly not quite sure 
that the world is so desperately foolish and wicked, after all. 
With him old prejudices gave way rapidly before new convic- 
tions. He erased from “ The Task” some invidious lines about 
the Catholic Church when he had learned to know and love two 
Catholics, Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton, and had discovered satis- 
factorily that they were neither hoofed nor horned. This pene- 
trability of mind, combined with a gentleness of disposition, un- 
fitted him sadly for the duties of censor, which must be exercised 
con amore or not at all. He who starts out to lecture mankind— 
and there is no lack of aspirants in the field—should never per- 
mit himself to swerve from one undeviating line of acrid and un- 
qualified disapprobation. 

But if we would really enjoy Cowper it is best to turn aside 
from “man’s obligations infinite,” which in truth he handles 
rather heavily, and from his views on Chesterfield, and his some- 
what misplaced sympathy for kings, who, taking them as a whole, 
lead exceedingly comfortable lives. Let us read instead about 
his winter walks and cozy winter evenings, about his spaniel 
Beau, and Mrs. Throckmorton’s bullfinch, and the hares, Tiney 
and Puss, who were his companions for years, and whose memo- 
ry he has enshrined in verses which used to be, and ought still 
to be, familiar to every child. The poet’s love for birds and ani- 
mals manifested itself in the truly delightful manner in which he 
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wrote about them. We feel that we know Beau just as we know 
Miss Mitford’s Mayflower, that most affectionate, merry, and self- 
willed of little dogs ; and even Walpole’s “ handsome cat,” whose 
tragic fate has been immortalized by Gray, is not more sadly 
dear to us than Cowper’s meditative tabby, who, seeking a luxu- 
rious nap within the recesses of his linen-drawer, was shut up 
therein and very nearly starved to death by a too orderly ser- 
vant-maid. We can see this dignified animal before us now: 


“A poet’s cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have, 
And much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire, 
And where, secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and think. 
I know not where she caught the trick— 
Nature herself perhaps had cast her 
In such a mould philosophique, 
Or else she learned it of her master.” 


There is something quite delicious in the complacency with 
which Puss surveys the open drawer, and the serene self-satisfac- 
tion with which she finds herself, on awakening from her first 
doze, a prisoner in the dark. This, she considers, is merely a 
polite attention on the part of the maid to insure her tranquil 
slumber, and as soon as supper is ready 


“No doubt 
Susan will come and let me out.” 


But supper-time and bed-time bring no deliverance. A long 
night is followed by a still longer day, and none know where to 
seek the missing favorite. Happily the poet, keeping vigil on 
the second midnight, hears, to his great alarm, a faint, dispirited 
scratching, and hastens to the rescue. After looking in all the 
wrong places first, the drawer at length is opened : 


“ Forth skipped the cat, not now replete, 
As erst, with airy self-conceit, 
Nor in her own fond apprehension 
A theme for all the world’s attention ; 
But modest, sober, cured of all 
Her notions hyperbolical, 
And wishing for a place of rest 
Anything rather than a chest.” 


It is possible that Cowper was not without a lingering suspi- 
cion that these trifling verses were’ beneath the dignity of a seri- 
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ous poet, for we find him putting a dexterous reproof to this effect 
into the mouth of his own spaniel, whom he has had occasion to 
admonish for the cruel killing of a little bird: 


“My dog! what remedy remains ? 
Since, teach you all I can, 
I see you, after all my pains, 
So much resemble man,” 


asks the poet sadly; and Beau, making the best of a very bad 
case, and pleading what excuses he can find in his own doggish 
nature, winds up with an unexpected counter-thrust : 


“If killing birds be such a crime 
(Which I can hardly see), 
What think you, sir, of killing time 
With verse addressed to me?” 


The number of familiar quotations gleaned from Cowper’s 
poems is surprising even to those readers who know how many 
of his thoughts have been filtered down into our daily speech. 
Seen amid their proper surroundings, they have a certain well- 
worn charm, and greet us like the homely faces of old friends. 
Even the 

“Cups 
That cheer but not inebriate ” 


assume a less hackneyed guise when circling comfortably around 
the “hissing urn” on the poet’s modest tea-table; and the lines 
that follow express to perfection that sense of lazy security 
which is the true pleasure of a winter night at home. We can 
only thoroughly enjoy it by contrasting it with the laborious 
amusements of more energetic people: 


“ Not such his evening who with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and, squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both his sides, 
Outscolds the ranting actor on the stage. 
Nor his who patient stands till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen all tranquillity and smiles.” 


And then, a little further on, comes that really beautiful invoca- 
tion to the twilight which proves that Cowper could occasion- 
ally rise to heights of ideal description apparently beyond the 
grasp of his modest and earth-abiding muse. There are no more 
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graceful lines to be found among all his verses than those begin- 

ning— 
“ Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 

Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while the Night 

Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employed 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day: 

Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid, 

Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems.” 


When we have turned from this scene of drowsy and tranquil 
loveliness to the trenchant denunciations of the slave-trade with 
which “ The Timepiece” opens, we have known Cowper in his 
best and strongest moods. Slavery unfortunately is not a sub- 
ject which lends itself with much grace to poetical treatment, 
perhaps because poets are more prone to deal with its exag- 
gerated horrors and abuses than with the real, underlying, ir- 
reconcilable wrong, which is precisely the same when there are 
no abuses at all. Cowper, indeed, is not always more fortunate 
than his brothers. Such verses as “The Morning Dream” and 
“The Negro’s Complaint” read like the most spasmodic utter- 
ances of our own New England lyrists, who, in the heat of an 
unhappy strife, neglected their natural inspirations to write well- 
meant but indifferent stanzas about rice-swamps, and African 
chiefs, and other subjects with which they and their readers 
were equally unfamiliar. But in the one strong and sane appeal 
with which Cowper really stirs our hearts he has no need of 
metaphors or dismal illustrations. It is a plea for the eternal 
principles of justice, uttered with that firm moderation which 
commands respect, and untainted by the politician’s rancor or 
the professional agitator’s hysterical and noisy wrath. 

The closing years of the poet’s life are inexpressibly painful to 
contemplate. He had rallied successfully from repeated attacks 
of despondency, and had devoted his happier hours to congenial 
literary pursuits. His fame was firmly established, and, in the 
poetical dearth of that period, had reached a portentous magni- 
tude; for those were days when the ever-increasing army of 
bards had not yet begun to jostle each other for elbow-room. 
Cowper’s numerous translations and the great bulk of his cor- 
respondence bear witness, with his original poems, to the tem- 
perate industry which filled each quiet day. But towards the 
end his modest path was destined to be shadowed once more by 
heavy clouds of misfortune. Mrs. Unwin’s failing health and 
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reason unfitted her to cheer his gloom, a constitutional melan- 
choly deepened rapidly into despair, and he, whose life had been 
so innocent and beneficial, suffered untold agony from the cruel 
conviction of eternal ruin. No word of comfort, no ray of hope 
brightened his last sad days; but, when he had passed quietly 
away, his friends rejoiced that at length the veil was lifted, and 
remembered what he himself had written in the depths of an un- 
rebellious sorrow: “There is a mystery in my destruction, and 


in time it shall be explained.” 
AGNES REPPLIER. 





DOMINE, NON SUM DIGNUS. 


I WOULD that I might stand, by guiltiness unstained, 
Within the sacred temple of the Lord, 
And, lifting up my voice in happiness unfeigned, 
Could chant his glories in one mighty chord ; 
But this is not to be, 
Such grace is not for me, 
For I am most unworthy, O my God! 


I would that I could show the beauty of his word 
To some whose souls are in the outer cold, 
Who, if by grace their hearts might once wenn be stirred, 
Would turn for shelter to the Master’s fold ; ; 
But this it may not be, 
Such grace is not for me, 
For I am most unworthy, O my God! 


I would that I could walk erect before thy face, 
_ Without reproach, and scandalizing not ; 
And that my daily life might show thy holy grace— 
I would, O Lord, that this might be my lot; 
For this I pray to thee, 
A clean heart give thou me, 
For I am most unworthy, O my God! 


WILLIAM J. DUGGETT, 
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TORNADOES. 


THE tornado is entirely local in character, of restricted area 
and ephemeral life. It is preceded by a sultry, oppressive state 
of the atmosphere which lasts an hour or two, during which 
breathing becomes difficult and the lightest garments seem a bur-. 
den. An ominous stillness pervades the air, and when the breeze 
Stirs it is in gusts like puffs from a heated furnace. Clouds, of 
shapes and colors so fantastic and unusual that their unlikeness 
to the ordinary cloud-formations is immediately observed, begin 
to gather in the northwest and southwest. Sometimes they re- 
semble smoke from a burning building or straw-stack; at others 
they glow with a pale whitish light which seems to emanate from 
their broken surfaces; again they are strangely livid, their iri- 
descence ranging through purple and blue to dark green or an 
inky blackness. 

Then comes that invariable herald of the tornado, a weird 
and ominous noise resembling the distant roar of a freight-train 
crossing a bridge. The threatening clouds suddenly dash to- 
gether from different directions, the dreadful funnel being the re- 
sultant of the fierce encounter. This funnel has many varieties, 
as the “balloon,” “basket,” “egg,” “elephant’s trunk,” “ hour- 
glass,” and soon. The tornado always has its birth in the upper 
air, but when the small end of this funnel, which is its first visible 
manifestation, touches the earth, the havoc begins. If the meteor 
is of the first order no work of man coming within its whirl or 
vortex can withstand its fury. The force of destruction increases 
rapidly from the circumference to the centre of the revolving 
cone. A tornado passes a given point at an average of forty-five 
seconds. Its visits may be looked for at any hour in the after- 
noon between two and six, but it comes most often from four 
o’clock until half-past five. 

The tornado records of many years show that the region of 
greatest average frequency per annum embraces Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, and Illinois. Thus, in 1884, which 
may be regarded as a fairly typical tornado year, there were 182 
of all kinds, great and small, in the United States. Of these 38 
occurred in Georgia, 12 in Kansas, 10 in Iowa, 3 in Missouri, 3 
in Ohio. The others were distributed throughout the whole 
country. The native heath ot this destroyer may perhaps be 
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said to be Iowa, Missouri (excepting its southeastern portion), 
Northwestern Arkansas, the eastern parts of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and the southern portions of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
and Western Illinois. In this region its season lasts from the 
first of April to the first of September; July, however, being dis- 
tinguished by its most frequent visits. Its ravages in Georgia, 
South Carolina, Central Alabama, and parts of North Carolina 
and Mississippi take place in January, February, and March; 
while Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut are seldom afflicted by this scourge except in August 
and September. 

The tornado is occasioned by a sudden and terrific change of 
temperature between neighboring portions of the atmosphere. 
Warm air is light and cool air is heavy. When cool air is in the 
vicinity of warm air, the cool air, being the heavier, rushes into 
the warm spaces to preserve atmospheric equilibrium. The most 
favorable region to tornado-growth, therefore, is one where cold 
currents of air are likely to encounter warm currents; and if 
there is on the planet an ideal arena for such conflicts it is the 
Mississippi Valley. During the warm months cold-air waves 
move down from the north and northwest, those which float 
above the great lakes absorbing in their passage moisture and 
heat by which their dryness and cold are neutralized, and those 
passing over the arid wastes of Manitoba and Dakota retaining 
them until they encounter the hot, saturated breezes blowing up 
from the Gulf. Where these antagonistic currents meet there is 
a furious elemental strife. The tornado is strictly local within 
the path of the general storm or wave. 

In 1884 the Signal Service Corps began to study the conduct 
of these waves, particularly within the tornado area, and with 
marked success. Through their investigations it is found that 
the progressive movement of the tornado is ordinarily from 
southwest to northeast, that the direction of the whirl is almost 
invariably from right to left, and that its average progress is 
forty-two miles an hour. The tornado is governed by four dis- 
tinct motions. The first is the destructive whirl or revolving 
motion, which sucks objects from below into the vortex, and car- 
ries them spirally upward with such appalling force as to grind 
everything to pieces. The action of this force on the materials 
within its compass is similar to that of an enormous suction- 
pump borne along a short distance above the ground. The 
second is the proper or progressive motion of the tornado. 
The third is a rising and falling motion. Sometimes the cloud 
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is high up in the air, and again it skims over the tops of trees 
and the roofs of houses, lopping off limbs and chimneys as clean- 
ly as if done by a keen-edged scythe. The fourth is a zigzag 
motion along the earth’s surface. This is caused by the irregu- 
larity of the rushing air-currents. Owing to these motions the 
tornado performs some fantastic freaks. The most solid struc- 
tures are sometimes torn to shreds, while a few feet above, be- 
low, or apart from them tke frailest objects stand unscathed. 

The only perceptible change in the later visits of the tor- 
nado, as contrasted with its earlier ones, is the great reduction in 
the sacrifice of human life. To illustrate this I will cite some 
records of its ravages at different times and places. 

The Mississippi tornado of April, 1883, was one of the most 
appalling that ever visited the South. It swept the village of 
Hohenlinden, Miss., completely out of existence, and, passing 
through the town of Beauregard, killed and wounded 200 out of 
a population of 400, and entirely demolished its 111 houses. A 
town of Choctaw County, Miss.—French Camp—was annihilated. 
House-timbers were carried miles by the force of the wind. A 
family named Simmons, consisting of three persons, were blown 
away. Two of their bodies were afterwards found several miles 
from where the house stood. Numbers of persons were swept 
away of whom no vestige was ever traced. 

The St. Cloud, Minn., tornado of April, 1886, filled the whole 
State with consternation. Four hundred houses were levelled to 
the ground. Remnants of the wrecked buildings were found 
twenty miles away, while portions of pianos and organs were 
picked up fifteen miles from the city. The sides of many of the 
buildings were pierced with heavy splinters, which protruded 
like huge pegs. In the walls of other buildings holes were 
noticeable that seemed to have been made by cannon-balls. A 
box-car was picked up froma track and blown three blocks, and 
dropped into a ravine. The loss of life was truly appalling. 

At Prescott, Kansas, in the evening of the 21st of April last, 
a tornado which displayed immense force began its work of de- 
struction about six o’clock. For a distance of twenty-two miles 
from Prescott not a single house in a thickly-settled neighbor- 
hood withstood the storm. A solidly-built stone residence 
belonging to Samuel Coles was razed to the ground. The 
breadth of the whirl was about three hundred yards. A feature 
of this tornado was the unusual size of the hail-stones that fell in 
parts of its path. Many of them weighed five ounces, and some 
measured nine inches in circumference. They crashed through 
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the roofs of dwellings and barns, leaving holes through which a 
man’s arm would pass with ease. Macon Bouse’s barn, in Metz 
Township, Missouri, near the path of the tornado, was pierced 
with twenty-five hail-stones the size of goose-eggs, which, going 
through the barn, embedded themselves in the ground to a depth 
of three inches. This tornado divided into two parts near Rich 
Hill, Missouri. For some time it did not touch the earth, being 
high in the air. The funnel-shaped cloud could be seen approach- 
ing Prescott for fully fifteen minutes before it struck the town. 
Hundreds of people were saved in dug-outs ; otherwise the loss of 
life would have been fearful. One whole county of Missouri was 
strewn with the wrecks of buildings, dead cows, hogs, horses, 
and poultry, bedding and wearing apparel. At Miami, in Kan- 
sas, a large new house was taken up by the wind and carried 
into Missouri, a distance of five miles, where it was found only 
slightly damaged. A shot-gun was carried three hundred yards. 
The muzzle struck the ground and buried the barrel, leaving the 
stock standing upright. The hedges were left bare and white, the 
thorns and bark being stripped entirely off by whipping together. 
This was the third tornado which passed over the same course 
within a few years. Its force surpassed that of its predecessors, 
and yet the loss of life was comparatively very small, owing to the 
greater number of dug-outs or tornado-caves. The feathers were 
blown off of chickens, and their dead bodies, with the skin flayed 
off, were no unusual sight. Charles Mays was lying in bed help- 
less and suffering from inflammatory rheumatism. The wind lifted 
off the upper part of his house on a level with the bed in which 
he was lying, and blew it away, leaving him unhurt. Among the 
great feats performed by the force of the wind was the moving 
of a foundation-stone from Jake Boyer’s house; it weighed fully 
three hundred pounds and was carried a distance of forty feet. 

The agency of destruction in the tornado is mechanical. It 
is not necessary to call in electricity to account for it. The 
force of the motion of the wind, which has been determined by 
experiment, is sufficient to accomplish every authenticated re- 
sult. 

A velocity of 20 miles an hour exerts a pressure of 2 lbs. 
on the square foot, and there is a fixed relationship between the 
velocity and the pressure. The pressure is proportional to the 
square of the velocity, so that a velocity of 80 miles an hour 
= 2 lbs. X (4)* = 32 lbs. on the square foot. 

The Signal Service, the highest authority on this subject, says 
that the motion of the wind in the whirl reaches a velocity of 
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2,000 miles an hour. Wind moving 2,000 miles an hour presses 
2 lbs. X (100)* = 20,000 Ibs. on the square foot, or more than nine 
atmospheres, and is clearly adequate to produce all the effects 
witnessed in tornadoes. Electricity is present in the tornado, as 
it is in every atmospheric disturbance, produced by friction and 
the unequal distribution of heat in the different strata of the air. 
But it is no factor in the great destruction. It is said that elec- 
tric convection is plainly discernible in the drawing-up of light 
bodies into the clouds, similarly to the action of an electric 
machine in attracting pith-balls. It is pointed out, for example, 
that light bodies are carried up a chimney during a tornado, 
But the wind can dothis. When a building comes within the 
vortex of a tornado, the whirl produces a partial vacuum on the 
outside of the building, and the air within, expanding, hurls 
loose objects through the windows and chimneys. The advo- 
cates of the electric agency in tornadoes assert that all the dam- 
age is produced by the action of convection. But the action of 
convection is usually at small distances, as in the electrodes of 
an electric lamp, where the particles of carbon are carried over 
from the positive to the negative point. But the action between 
a cloud and the earth is not convection; it is induction. The 
earth neutralizes the cloud, or the cioud the earth, by a flash. 
The usual conduct of atmospheric electricity is not to carry 
stones and houses around for blocks in towns, and miles in the 
country, but to dart by the nearest possible path to the great 
electric reservoir within the earth. 

The Signal Service, after years of study, has reached the con- 
clusion that tornadoes are not increasing in either force or fre- 
quency. In the near future it will be able to predict their ar- 
rival about sixteen hours in advance. The percentage of veri- 
fication has already reached fifty-five. It proposes to give 
cautionary signals of their approach along their customary 
paths. Meanwhile it should be remembered that while the ave- 
rage track of a tornado is thirty-six miles in length, it is never 
more than a few hundred yards in width,-and that its scope is 
thus comparatively circumscribed. They very rarely occur 
twice in precisely the same locality. Now and again intending 
purchasers of farms have applied to the Signal Service for infor- 
mation concerning the likelihood of tornadoes in the regions 
where they contemplate settlement. But, strange as it may 
seem, the dread of them seems to have no perceptible effect on 
immigration. 

_MartTIN S. BRENNAN, 
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SILLY CATHERINE. 


A NEAT, trim little figure she was; Irish, but with a faint 
hint at Spanish origin in her face and person—and pour cause, 
as the French would say; for she was a native of Galway, the 
“ould, ancient Galway,” where the merchants were Spanish 
princes once, and where, in its dilapidated gates and stairways, 
there are still to be seen vestiges of that grand Moorish architec- 
ture which in its palmy days filled the world with wonder. But 
Catherine did not pride herself on her origin, Irish or Spanish ; 
indeed, she did not pride herself on anything, she was such an 
humble, meek little body—a little more than a chambermaid in 
the ranks of menial service, and a little less than a lady’s com- 
panion, although it was rather in this latter capacity that she 
was employed in the Landmore household, for she was the espe- 
cial attendant of its young heiress, Miss Susie. 

The Landmores were people of wealth and known to give 
a certain ¢on in society. Mr. Landmore was a banker and suc- 
cessful turf-hunter, and his wife a grande dame and belle femme, 
which is said to comprise every attribute of female attractive- 
ness—beauty, grace, dignity, refinement. 

Catherine came upon the scene when it was thought neces- 
sary to provide an escort for the young lady, her mother being 
too much engaged by her social duties to accompany her in her 
walks. 

“We want a person young enough not to be too set in her 
ways, old enough to act as chaperon, reasonable enough to fall 
back into her place when such service is not needed,” said 
Mrs. Landmore when the subject was discussed; and as just 
then such a one was to be had by applying in time to her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Swinsor, in whose family the girl had been em- 
ployed and had given warning, the de//a madre went forthwith in 
quest of information. 

“T don’t know what you will think of the duenna I have se- 
cured for you, Sue,” she said to her daughter when she return- 
ed; “ but I actually engaged her on the testimonial ‘silly.’ ‘She 
is silly,’ says Aunt Laura.” 

“But they have always so praised her hair-dressing! She 
was such a good seamstress, waitress—” remarked Miss Land- 
more. . 
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“ Yes, she is all that, says Aunt Laura, yet she is ‘silly.’” 

Miss Landmore was, as already stated, an only daughter, 
which would naturally imply that she was much indulged. For- 
tunately her caprices ran in a direction where indulgence was 
not likely to do any harm. She was born musical. The world, 
to her, was a vast orchestra where she hoped one day to fill a 
place, and all she asked of it was sweet sounds—harmony, melo- 
dy. She had already attained considerable proficiency as a pian- 
ist. ‘‘ No telling what Miss Sue may not achieve in the art after 
a couple of years’ Conservatoire in Paris,” her music-teacher had 
said to her father; and Mr. Landmore was consequently very 
proud of his daughter. 

The new duenna-maid in the meantime seemed to quite fit 
the place, and there passed a number of days before she gave 
any evidence of silliness. One day, however, Miss Landmore 
was struck by the fact that Catherine always called her Miss 
Susan. 

“Why don’t you call me Susie?” she said, correcting her. 
“My name is not Susan.” 

Catherine colored. “I don’t think ’tis nice—to— distort 
names,” she replied, hesitating. ‘I never could call Miss Mar- 
garet, your cousin, Madge or Maggie, as every one else does. 
Seems a pity to spoil so beautiful a name!” 

Susie looked amused. ‘“ How queer! You think that Susan 
sounds better?” she said. 

“Well, not only sounds, miss, but I think that — that — 
Surely there never was a saint called Sue or Susie.” 

The young mistress said nothing more, but, relating the case 
to her mother afterward, “ Do you think it is this sort of thing 
Aunt Laura calls silly?” she asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Landmore, half-puz- 
zled, half-annoyed; “but for my part I should call it imperti- 
nent. What business has a domestic to question her masters’ 
preferences for names?” 

“Oh! I don’t think she means impertinence, mamma,” rejoin- 
ed Susie. “It’s just a piece of—oddity. And really, when you 
look at it, there’s something—what would you call it ?—trivial, 
perhaps, in Sue or Susie.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“Oh! well, provided she doesn’t call me Susannah!” 

Miss Landmore was naturally of a sedate disposition, but, 
like her father, she was quick in seeing the comic side of things, 
and took pleasure in pointing it out. 

VOL. XLV.—50 
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The new girl’s oddity, however, was not confined to prefer- 
ences for names. It betrayed itself soon again in another direc- 
tion. 

One morning, as she was dusting the knick-knacks on 
the ¢tagére in the drawing-room, Susie, who was sorting 
music, observed a rather curious expression in her coun- 
tenance, and, being in the mood to try conclusions with her, 
said : 

“ Pretty, aren’t they, Catherine ?” 

“Well, miss, perhaps they are; but they look to me more 
like doll-baby things. I suppose you played with them when a 
child, and keep them now for—”’ 

“Goodness, no! What an idea! I guess my mother didn’t 
indulge me that way! Why, Catherine, these tiny cups and 
saucers are rare and costly things—Sévres porcelain. Toys, in- 
deed! But I suppose the drawing-rooms in Ireland have not 
much ornamentation.” 

“No, miss, not much—of this kind. Lady Clifden O’Mar, in 
whose family I was trained, had but very few ornaments in her 
drawing-room, and those were very big; except, however, the 
pretty statuettes on the mantel, which, she explained to me, were 
exact representations of the grand antiques that were discovered 
at Tanagra. It would seem that the ancients were clever people. 
Of course I know nothing about these things—they call it sculp- 
ture, I believe—but I gather that much: that, smallas they were, 
they represented things worth knowing about and—loving, per- 
haps.” 

Whether this was a specimen of silliness or not Susie just 
then could not quite make out. It struck her, however, that 
ornaments might, like people, have a character; and the precious 
little cups and saucers on the ¢tagére, fit only to grace a doll- 
baby house, had none. 

She placed them quietly in a less conspicuous place. 

Catherine occupied all by herself a small garret-chamber 
away from the two other servants of the household. Susie, 
curious to know wherein that critical maid’s particular taste 
manifested itself, paid her a visit one evening. 

She found her amidst a lot of bits of silk, engaged in patch- 
work. 

“Laws, Miss Susan!” And the best chair was at once 
brought forward, and the young mistress invited to take a seat. 

“What! a quilt?” asked Susie, looking at the various squares 
ready to be sewed together. 
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“Yes, miss. Your aunt gave me a whole heap of dress-rem- 
nants, and old ribbons and cravats; and ’tis such nice work!” 

Susie examined the sewing. “ Very neat,” she said approv- 
ingly ; “and you have quite an eye for color, Catherine. You 
have kept your purples and blues far apart.” ae - 

“Yes, miss, and the raw reds and greens; they look harsh 
together.” 

Truly, here was taste. 

“ And whose bed is this intended for?” asked Miss Landmore. 

The girl’s eyes shot across the room towards a picture hang- 
ing on the wall. “My brother’s, miss. He is studying for the 
priesthood, and when he be ready and has achurchI hope to 
join him—go back to Ireland, and, God willing, we shall be to- 
gether again.” 

Surely this was no inordinate ambition. 

Catherine then gave her young mistress a bit of her past his- 
tory. Her grandparents had owned some property, which, for 
some unaccountable reason, they lost. Her parents had died 
young. A maiden aunt, having something of her own, interest- 
ed herself in the orphans and placed the boy in school, and the 
girl, scarcely ten years old, in the service of Lady Clifden O’Mar, 
who, being something of an invalid, needed a deft little body to 
wait upon her and run onerrands. Catherine was happy in the 
lordly home, and won the affection of her masters, who partly 
educated her, admitting her to some of their children’s private 
schooling. When grown up and able to earn wages her aunt 
persuaded her to go to America, the better to help her brother 
to complete his clerical studies. 

Truly commendable, thought Susie, and she wondered what 
her aunt could have possibly meant by calling the girl silly. 
She began to understand it before long. 

The Swinsors belonged to the same caste in society as the 
Landmores. They were people of the world, with this differ- 
ence, however, that whilst the first gave themselves wholly up 
to pleasure for pleasure’s sake, the second contrived to turn it 
into a source of self-improvement. Mrs. Swinsor and her three 
daughters lived to dress; Mrs. Landmore rather dressed to live. 
There was about the same difference between their husbands. 
Mr. Swinsor, a daring speculator, consulted nobody’s wishes but 
his own. The affluence in which his family lived flattered his 
pride and stood him in lieu of principle. Mr. Landmore, with 
all his passion for horses and devotion to the turf, was a family 
man, fond of wife and daughter, The relations between the 
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two households were therefore of a purely outward character. 
Susie especially kept aloof from her cousins ; they had very little 
in common with each other. 

“TI think we have discovered your objections to Catherine,” 
said Mrs. Landmore to her sister-in-law one morning as the 
latter had dropped in for a chat and the two ladies began re- 
hearsing family affairs. ‘She is an odd creature, to be sure, but 
then Sue and I don’t mind that.” 

“Nor do I,” replied Mrs. Swinsor; “ but she would go, and 
I had to let her. I miss her dreadfully, for the French girl I got 
in her stead doesn’t do half as well, although in other respects 
she is more tractable.” 

“ Tractable ?” 

“Why, yes! You ought to understand me, knowing your 
brother and his comical ways with women. It’s all in jest, to be 
sure; but with people that are tout d’une piece, as the French say, 
who have no moral flexibility, the least little liberty—” 

“T should not call a girl ‘silly,’ though, for objecting to such— 
liberties, as you call them,” broke in Mrs. Landmore reprovingly. 

“Pooh! Fred means no harm, you know. Men differ. One 
wastes his ammunition on one sort of beauty, another on an- 
other. I shouldn’t wonder if, in the long run, your Henry’s 
prodigality in this respect beat Fred’s. The worst is that I am 
generally the victim of such fredaines.” 

Mrs. Landmore certainly did not sympathize with her sister- 
in-law in such matters. She was herself scrupulously careful in 
her social relations to avoid anything bordering on improper 
conduct, and her brother’s looseness of morals had more than 
once called forth her indignation. The discovery that Catherine 
had forfeited her place on his account naturally raised the girl 
in her estimation; she was thereby all the more a proper cha- 
peron for her daughter. 

The world, however, is always somewhat jealous of the 
movements of its devotees when not in unison with its own. 

“ To give Susie an ignorant Irish girl for companion!” said 
some. ‘“ What can the Landmores be thinking about?” 

“To meet them together on the street you might almost take 
them for friends, so familiarly do they chat together,” remarked 
others. 

No doubt there was cause for surprise, for the young lady 
made no secret of her preferring the company of her maid to 
that of some of her equals in society. Catherine, it is true, knew 
nothing about music, and could not converse on the subject with 
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her young mistress ; but the young musician had discovered that 
ignorance was sometimes blessed with a wisdom which know- 
ledge often lacked and which more than took the place of science. 
Catherine could tell her, for instance, how some pieces of music 
affected her more than others, and why. Moliére had good rea- 
son for turning to his cook to try the effect of some of his plays; 
and the Greek painter who exposed his pictures in the public 
square, and hid behind to profit by the observations of the pass- 
ers-by, must have likewise known how to appreciate the judg- 
ment of the simple in mind. Catherine, besides, only spoke of 
what she knew from experience ; and if sometimes she remarked 
on certain buildings they chanced to pass, it was always with a 
modest reserve—the heart’s verdict, not the mind’s. Susie came 
gradually to the conclusion that instincts springing from certain 
sources, pure and undefiled, might in some instances be relied 
on as correct. 

One day, as they were taking their customary walk, the young 
mistress detected a look of uneasiness on the usually serene coun- 
tenance of her attendant. 

“‘ What is it troubles you, Catherine?” she asked. 

The girl made no direct reply, but said instead : 

“Would you mind stepping into St. Stephen’s a moment, 
Miss Susan ?—just long enough for me to say a prayer.” 

Susie did not object. When they came to the church they 
entered. It was deserted, one solitary light only burning on 
the altar. The mistress took a seat in one of the pews, and the 
maid knelt down beside her and was soon absorbed in her devo- 
tions. How still! Peace palpable! Susie did not ask herself 
why, nor cared to know. It was pleasant, and she abandoned 
herself to the soothing influence. When at last Catherine rose 
from her knees, and they left the church and re-entered the sun- 
lit street, she noticed that the troubled look in the girl’s face was 
gone. 

“ Have you had any news from Ireland ?” she asked, as they 
resumed their walk. 

“ Yes, miss, and they made me uneasy about my brother. His 
mind seems unsettled ; he talks about studying law now. He 
can’t; we haven’t the means. But I prayed. It will all come 
out right yet, I know.” 

Susie was not particularly interested in religious questions. 
She was, like her mother, a member of the Episcopal Church—a 
fair-day member; for Mrs. Landmore, whilst she scrupled to de- 
prive her coachman of his Sunday, did not exactly consider it 
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necessary to brave the elements to satisfy the soul’s wants, at 
best lukewarm desires in her case. ‘ For,” said she, “it stands 
to reason that people should go to the Lord’s house in their best 
and show proper respect; but when the weather is bad, that best 
becomes worst and is no longer en régle. And then the atmos- 
phere in church on a rainy day! Distressing! It tells on the 
spirits of the congregation, on those of the pastor, on the very 
sexton!” The theology of Rev. Arthur Verstle, the rector and 
friend of the family, did not, moreover, stir Susie one way or an- 
other; it was most equable and broad, its yoke one of the easiest. 
The gentleman was a thoroughly well-informed ecclesiastic, who 
with infinite tact had succeeded in gathering around him a rich 
and sympathetic congregation. Catherine’s earnestness, and the 
tone of conviction in which she alluded to the prayer she had 
offered up in behalf of her brother, made an impression on the 
young mistress. It was the first time she was made aware of 
reality in religion. 

“T shall go with you to the cathedral some Sunday,” she 
said, “to hear the music.” 

“Do, Miss Susan, do! We must go to second Mass, then, 
and start early, for the cathedral is always crowded.” 

“Crowded!” That was more than she could say for her 
church, thought Susie ; but she kept it to herself. 

When they came home they heard loud talking in the draw- 
ing-room—gentlemen’s voices, amidst which Mrs. Landmore’s 
lighter treble was scarcely audible. But the notes were joyous, 
the subject-matter apparently cheering. The young girls passed 
through the hall up-stairs and just caught an inkling of what the 
theme of the conversation might be by such isolated ejaculations 
as: “Viola! A name as harmonious as her limbs! The pride 
of the Derby! Guess I'll soon now show our turfmen here what 
a real racer is made of!” 

“ Papa is in his element,” said Susie. “He has got at last, I 
suppose, what he so long coveted—the English Viola.” 

And so it was. For weeks the sole topic of talk, in and out 
of the house, was the horse—Buffon’s horse, the noblest of all 


.quadrupeds! And Susie took a good deal of pleasure in teasing 


her father: “‘ You think you possess a treasure? Venni/ the trea- 
sure possesses you.” And again: “Do you love me, papa? How 
much? If the house was on fire, where would you run first— 
to mamma’s room and mine, or to the stables ?”’ 

“Hush, hush! Don’t tempt me into false swearing.” 

“ What will you do with all the superfluous money Viola will 
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bring you next June? Send me to Paris, to the Conservatoire ? 
Make a musical breadwinner of me ?”’ 

“ That I will, Puss, and you may take my word for it.” 

In the meantime everybody was happy. 

As purposed, Susie went with Catherine to the cathedral to 
hear the music, and, having heard it once, went to hear it a 
second time. From what we have already said the reader 
will easily gather that the Landmore Sundays were scarcely 
church-days. The head of the house had his own notions con- 
cerning rest. It meant recreation, change of thought and 
occupation. 

“ There is nothing does me more good, after a week’s hard 
work at the bank,” he would say, “than to turn the key on 
finance and take a plunge into the open air—prendre la clef des 
champs, as they do in France.” 

Mr. Landmore’s devotions consisted, therefore, in a jolly 
drive in the Park, and an extra-fine dinner shared with conge- 
nial friends in the evening. The Landmore dinners, moreover, 
were noted for their delicacy, and the friends consequently never 
failed. 

It was the first Sunday of May. The month had opened su- 
perbly, and, if the churches were not all crowded with glad wor- 
shippers, the parks and general thoroughfares certainly showed 
what estimation spring was held in by the people at large. 
Everybody was out revelling in the sunshine and budding trees. 
A goodly company had gathered around the banker’s table— 
men convinced that enjoyment was the end of life, and procur- 
ing the means for it the only wisdom. 

“You should have been along with me, though, this morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Landmore, addressing both husband and guests. 
“Such a discourse Mr. Verstle gave us! How he showed up 
pharisaism and what it is!” 

The company smiled. To the haditués of the Landmore table 
succulent dinners provided by the hostess were one thing, and 
her opinions, especially theological, another. Yet would it have 
been impossible to refuse attention to ideas set forth by so lovely 
a maitresse de matson. 

Mrs. Landmore was in one of her radiant moments when eyes 
and complexion show their best. 

“Sermon, Mrs. Landmore? On what?” asked one. 

“Tam ready to stake a ten-dollar note on your having for- 
gotten the text,” said the host jocosely, looking across at his 
wife. 
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“Oh! the text. The text doesn’t signify. It serves at best 
as figure-head. It is to form and substance we look in a sermon. 
Now, the substance of Mr. Verstle’s sermon this morning was 
conscience. I declare I never heard such advanced views ex- 
pressed on this subject before.” 

“For instance?” observed her husband. 

“For instance,” continued Mrs. Landmore, “he showed how 
conscience might in some respects run counter to the true spirit 
of Christianity. There are people, he said, who are constantly 
on the guz vive lest they should commit sin; the least irregularity 
assumes the aspect of crime. Many of the Catholic saints” (with 
a look towards Susie) “ were of that order. Now, the Quietists 
{although Mr. Verstle did not exactly say that they were right) 
hold some very sound views on the subject. The soul, accord- 
ing to them, once it has a firm grasp of the truth, cannot go 
wrong. Its greatest sin is to be conscious of sin; its—” 

“Truly broad, I must confess,” broke in Mr. Landmore in a 
tone slightly sarcastic. ‘ The doctrine falls wonderfully in with 
the times. Nothing more easy for certain people than to prac- 
tise unconsciousness of sin. The text which you cannot remem- 
ber, my dear, must have been, ‘ Rejoice always.’”’ 

“ And be thankful,” added one of the guests, casting an ap- 
preciative glance in the direction of a dish of dainty reed-birds 
which was being handed round, and which the cook had served 
in true artistic fashion. “ Be thankful that we live in an age 
where pleasure has reached its ultimatum by way of refinement 
—may, indeed, be classed among the fine arts.” 

“ Like crime, suicide, and the rest,” jocosely put in the host. 
“Yes, we have so far advanced that further progress is possible 
only by retrograding.” 

The company laughed. 

“ What says Miss Sue?” asked one of the gentlemen, looking 
across at the daughter of the house. 

“Come, Sue, answer: what are your notions about going 
ahead ?” said her father. 

“O papa! I would rather be excused.” 

“Your mode of progression certainly doesn’t mean retro- 
gression,” still persisted the former speaker. “If what we hear 
of your achievements is true—” 

“Oh! pray don’t. All I can say is that I hope that the music 
of the future may be as good as that of the past.” 

“There! A sorry set we are,” said Mr. Landmore, “ for un- 
belief in the times.” 
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“ Don’t count me,” quickly spoke up his wife. “I’m none of 
you. I believe.” 

“She believes, good friends—believes in the jeweller’s pro- 
gress! She—” 

“ Ah! yes; and now that we are on this topic,” gaily broke 
in Mrs. Landmore, “I take this company to witness a promise 
you shall make me. I consented to Viola’s purchase on the con- 
dition that the equine diva would win for me a certain necklace 
I have been coveting for some months.” 

“A bauble, gentlemen—a mere bauble! A pretty little toy 
composed of emeralds and diamonds, costing the trifling sum of 
seven hundred dollars. It seems just now the rage among the 
wives of millionaires, and my beautiful Helen” (with a gallant 
bow towards the lady at the head of the table) “does not wish 
to remain behind in what I suppose constitutes the esthetics of 
female attire. So that I solemnly vow here that, Viola doing 
her duty next June, I shall lay it at her feet.” 

“Round her neck, you mean,” said one. 

A merry laugh closed the contest, and Mrs. Landmore de- 
clared herself satisfied. 

Susie, when alone in her room that night rehearsing the day’s 
events, felt happy. The home horizon looked clear and bright; 
affairs seemed prosperous, friends plenty. Her beautiful mother 
was both admired and beloved, her father ready to grant any- 
thing. Now was the time, if ever, to ask fora boon. She, too, 
had a new want; it was that morning’s music in the cathedral 
had started it. What a superb instrument the organ is! How 
it lifts one out of one’s self! What is to prevent her learning to 
play the organ also? 

Days and days, however, passed, and all her efforts to ap- 
proach her father on the subject proved vain. ‘“ Wait till the 
races are over, deary,” said her mother; “he is altogether too 
preoccupied just now.” That he was preoccupied his looks 
showed plainly enough. He did not seem able to think or 
speak of anything but horses and training details. The worst 
seemed that it began to affect his health. 

“TI don’t think I ever saw papa look so worn and haggard,” 
said Susie to her mother as one morning the banker left the 
breakfast-table without touching any food. “ He just lives on 
coffee.” 

“He is anxious. There are tight places in all pursuits in life, 
darling, and your father is a nervous man. But I see no cause 
for especial uneasiness. I have known the most tangled situa- 
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tions to resolve themselves into order. They only want to be 
trusted a little and let alone.” 

In the meantime Susie followed inclination and attended on 
Sundays the services at the cathedral. The circumstance was 
naturally noted and excited curiosity. It behooved the rector to 
inquire into the matter. Miss Landmore was the pet lamb of his 
flock, he told her mother, and her going astray would pain him 
above any other. Mrs. Landmore frankly told him how the mat- 
ter stood: her daughter was passionately fond of music. “That 
is,” said he, “ quite right—quite, my dear Mrs. Landmore. But 
religion and music are two entirely different things, you know; 
it won’t do to confound them.” And his reverence forthwith 
proceeded to make the mother’s duty in the case plain to her 
mind. 

“You see how it is, darling, don’t you?” said Mrs. Land- 
more one morning to her daughter, as, the latter lingering in her 
boudoir, she seized upon this opportunity to discharge her prom- 
ise to the rector. “It is not so much our good pastor’s anxiety 
about your religious welfare—which he thinks in jeopardy, con- 
sidering the questionable tendencies of Papacy—which induces 
me to speak to you, for you know I am very broad in such 
matters; but the fact is that we owe our church a good exam- 
ple. We are among the leading members of Mr. Verstle’s con- 
gregation, and, even setting religious matters aside, attendance 
becomes a matter of convenances.” 

Susie quite understood, though she was not convinced. She 
had reached an age where she fancied herself competent to judge 
for herself in certain matters, and she succeeded in persuading 
her mother to let her have her way for the present. “If Mr. 
Verstle should continue to feel troubled about it,” she said by 
way of pacification, ‘send him to me, and we’ll argue the case 
together.” 

But Mr. Verstle said nothing more; indeed, there were quite 
other interests in the wind besides religious ones. As time wore 
on the banker’s looks assumed a settled expression of pain. “Is 
it physical, is it moral?” speculated the world. The dinner- 
parties, card-parties, dancing-parties succeeded each other the 
same as ever; but that was no test. The world, on the other 
hand, was too much accustomed to Dame Fortune’s unaccount- 
able freaks to give the matter too serious consideration. A turn 
of the wheel may make everything right. The Landmores, more- 
over, were not people to take trouble on interest. Nothing was 
as yet hopelessly lost, and much, fortune helping and courage 
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not failing, was to be gained. It all depended on Viola’s steady 
muscle. Win the race, and the budget’s apparent want of bal- 
ance would again equilibrate. The banker, it is true, had invest- 
ed in the costly racer an unwarrantable sum; he had kept her 
under training at great expense, had staked on her winning what 
would prove his ruin should he lose it. Carried away by his 
enthusiasm, his sanguine disposition ever taking the measure of 
future successes by the past, he had gone far beyond the mark 
prudent men observe when they indulge in doubtful ventures. 
There were moments when he fully realized his situation, and 
the thoughts they brought with them were crushing in the 
extreme. “If Viola failed me at the last!” seemed to be legible 
in every furrow of his brow. 

Susie had confided to her maid her purpose of taking lessons 
on the organ. She already saw herself in the organist’s place 
at the cathedral, the pipes pouring forth those solemn anthems 
which, reverberating through aisle and gallery, unite choir and 
congregation, and carry their joint praise before the throne of 
God. “O Catherine, you'll see! you'll see!” 

But Catherine looked very sober. “It seems so right for 
you to take lessons on the organ, Miss Susan; but then -” 

“Then what?” 

“T wouldn’t set my heart on it—aot too much!” 

“You silly girl!” 

But there was that in the maid’s eyes which caused the young 
mistress to pause and think. She had learned to apprehend the 
difference between ignorance and stupidity. Catherine had not 
much of what people commonly call information; but she had 
intuitions, direct apprehensions, which stood her in lieu of 
knowledge, and Susie, who had had a number of proofs of 
these faculties, was beginning to appreciate them. 

There are natures who obtain information about things 
through other channels than the ear only; sensitives who in- - 
stinctively feel the pulse of their surroundings, and judge by it 
of coming events. Catherine was of these. She had scented 
domestic troubles when she advised her young mistress to sub- 
due her strong wish to take lessons in organ-playing; and Susie 
was on the eve of testing the truth of such foreknowledge. . 

Her father, returning from his office, generally went first to 
his wife’s sitting-room. Susie determined one day to get a hear- 
ing, and watched his coming. She followed him up-stairs soon 
after his arrival, but at the door was stopped by the discordant 
sounds of two voices at variance. She did not listen, but boldly 
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entered the room, and there became witness to a family scene of 
which she could not just then estimate the full import, but which 
pained her deeply and convinced her of the uselessness of bring- 
ing her suit forward at that moment. 

The dispute was about money-matters. 

“You can afford to gratify all your own whims,” Mrs. Land- 
more was saying. ‘ You buy race-horses at figures that leave my 
own moderate wishes miles and miles behind—” 

“ Moderate wishes! A necklace costing seven hundred dollars, 
to say nothing of the other baubles that are to set the jewel off! 
It is unreasonable to expect me to indulge you in such ruinous 
whims as these. If you had waited till after the races—” 

“OQ dear! waited! Don’t I know that as soon as you suc- 
ceed in one speculation you plunge at once into another?” 

“Well, if Viola fails me the coming month, you ied perhaps 
recognize your folly.” 

“No more folly than yours!” © 

Mr. Landmore gave a shrug, knit his brow, and left the 
room without another word, passing before his daughter with- 
out apparently seeing her. When he was gone his wife burst 
into a hysteric cry, which Susie tried to soothe the best she 
could. As soon as the emotion was spent Mrs. Landmore 
turned to her daughter: 

“ How could I know that his money-affairs were ‘shaky,’ as 
he calls them? He never tells me about them!” 

“Never mind, mamma dear. The thing is done now. We 
must avoid all superfluous expenses in future.” 

The incident naturally cast a gloom over the spirits of the 
whole family. It pointed to a condition of things which in the 
end might prove calamitous, and served as a warning. Susie 
especially took the matter to heart, and many were the talks she 
subsequently had with her mother concerning household re- 
trenchments. 

“T think I could give up almost everything but my music 
and Catherine, mamma,” she said one morning as they were dis- 
cussing projects of economy. “She is such a comfort!” 

“And yet,” rejoined Mrs. Landmore with unaccustomed 
gravity, “she is among the superfluities of the household.” 

The maid’s fidelity and unobtrusive affection, together with 
that inexplicable sympathy which knows no barrier of rank be- 
tween kindred souls, had established between her and her young 
mistress a bond which each would have been loath to see sev- 
ered; yet present circumstances certainly pointed to separation. 
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Susie grieved over it, and Catherine, suspecting the cause of 
her grievance, fell in with her feelings and silently shared her 
trouble. 

It was not many days before another unsuspected event 
broke into the general current of affairs and for a while engaged 
their attention. Catherine had on various occasions made her 
young mistress the confidant of her own home affairs. Her bro- 
ther had abandoned his purpose of studying for the priesthood, 
and turned his attention to law. Through friends he had been 
put on the track of certain circumstances connected with the 
loss of the property of his grandparents, and had succeeded in 
bringing to light facts which, ably managed, would ultimately 
reinstate them in their own. Now there came a letter confirm. 
ing all these things, and informing Catherine that she was to 
consider herself a menial no longer, but prepare to return to 
her native country. “In the course of a month or so I will 
furnish you the funds,” said this clever brother by way of con- 
clusion. 

“ Think of it, Miss Susan! Return to Ireland!” said Cathe- 
rine, with glistening eyes, when, after having read the letter, 
Susie returned it to her. Surely this alone would deprive her 
of Catherine, if nothing else did, thought Susie, half-sorry over a 
happiness which threatened to leave her comparatively alone. 

But the fast-approaching day of the races again turned the 
current of her thoughts. Her father was scarcely recognizable. 
Secret misgivings so altered his countenance that it became ob- 
vious to all that he was undergoing one of those financial crises 
that determine the career ofa man. The various large sums he 
had spent on the venture had been figured up by the public, and 
the feeling that if his racer failed him he could not choose but 
break was pretty general. 

It had been arranged by the ladies, the Swinsors and Land- 
mores, that they would attend the races together in two car- 
riages. 

“ Don’t count me, mamma,” said Susie when the details of the 
expedition were being conjointly discussed. “I shall not, I 
could not, go and look on, even if I were sure of the prize.” 

“ You foolish girl!” said her aunt. ‘“ What good will your 
staying at home do?” 

But Susie persisted in her refusal, and the sisters-in-law set- 
tled the matter between them. 

The strain on Mr. Landmore’s nerves naturally increased as 
the ominous day drew near; yet never did June day rise more 
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serene—a spotless sky, a balmy warmth in the air broken by 
gentle breezes. The carriage that took her mother and one of 
her cousins to the field of action had driven away, and Susie had 
gone to her room sad and lonely, scarcely knowing whereon to 
fix her thoughts. Her life had been so uniformly happy that she 


had never experienced that strong need, so keenly felt in times - 


of trouble, of seeking help at the Source of help. She was in 
the habit of saying her prayers, and said them with the same 
regularity and conscientiousness with which she practised her 
music or performed any other daily duty; but they lacked the 
fervor which springs from the love and trustfulness of a living 
faith. She sat listless. Presently a gentle step approached here 
door. It was Catherine. ‘Come in,” said Susie, answering her 
knock. 

“Don’t grieve, Miss Susan,” she said gently; “you can do 
better than grieve.” 

“T wish 1 knew what! I wish I cou/d do something!” she re- 
joined, overcome by her feelings and breaking into sobs. 

“ You can pray, you know.” 

The remark fell coldly on the young girl’s mind. The con- 
dition of things did not seem to her to be one that called for 
prayer. Pray that her father’s recklessness should be crowned 
with unmerited success! Pray that his tendency toward hazard- 
ous speculation should be encouraged through the victory he 
craved! Such praying seemed to her bordering on blasphemy. 

“No, Miss Susan,” again observed Catherine, who seemed 
instinctively to have followed her thought, “not that, but that 
whether he win or lose—whatever befall, joy or grief—may, by 
the Providence of God, be converted to his real welfare. Pray 
for strength and patience to bear whatever betide. It is not 
because God doesn’t know what we want that we should pray, 
but because our drawing near to him, as a child draws near its 
father, already lifts the burden from the heart. You surely re- 
member times, when you were a little girl, when at the least 
hurt you would run to your mother or father, and what a com- 
fort it was to nestle in their arms. Besides, drawing near God, 
our Blessed Lady, and the saints brings us within holy and 
helpful influences. I assure you, Miss Susan,” she continued 
with renewed earnestness, “I have often gone down on my 
knees, all bewildered, not knowing which way to turn, and when 
I rose everything lay clear before me. Prayer makes us wise.” 

It seemed to Susie, looking at the calm and trustful face be- 


fore her, as if it really might be so. 
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“Come, Miss Susan, let us go out; a walk will do you good. 
The street is better than the house just now,” urged the girl. 
Susie tacitly assented and rose to make herself ready. Catherine 
was some time absent, and when at last she came back she seem- 
ed agitated. “Beg pardon, Miss Susan, for keeping you waiting 
—so long—but—there—were—some—things to attend to.” 

“No matter,” replied Susie; “I didn’t even know I was 
waiting.” 

They went out. It is scarcely necessary to say that they 
took instinctively the way to the church. 

On the turf in the meantime there was the usual throng that 
attends races: an eager crowd looking down from lightly-erect- 
ed balconies, innumerable carriages, a noisy multitude closely 


pressed against the barriers, intense excitement and expecta- 


tion. 
“Where is your husband, Mrs, Landmore?” “Has any 


one seen Mr. Landmore?” “ Where’s Henry?” buzzed in Mrs. 
Landmore’s ears, now on one side, now on another. But she 
had not seen him since they had left the house. “ He is certain- 
ly around somewhere,” was all the information she could give. 

In the meantime the signals were given and the racers start- 
ed. 

The banker the while, though seen by no one, saw all. At 

some distance from the field, standing in his buggy, he watched 
the event by means of a field-glass. He saw his courser at one 
moment gain on her rivals, at another lose. He listened with 
beating heart to the distant shouts of the multitude. Presently 
all seemed in a whirl; he could no longer distinguish one horse 
from another, and, handing the glass to his driver, “ Find Viola,” 
he said. “ Where is she?” 
The servant looked a moment; then, “She is falling behind, 
Mr. Landmore sank back into his seat, and, with scarce voice 
enough left to give a last order, “ Home,” he said, “as fast as 
you can go.” 

When Susie and her maid returned they found the house 
invaded ; the hall, drawing-room, stairs full of people. Some- 
thing bad happened. Forcing their way through the crowd 
up-stairs, they soon discovered the cause. Mr. Landmore was 
stretched senseless on the floor of his dressing-room. Susie flew 
to him: “O papa!” But to her heart-rending cries there was 
no answer. Her mother, panic-stricken, was dumb with grief; 
the Swinsors stood around perplexed and helpless; and the fam- 
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ily physician, who had known her from a child, and who cer- 
tainly would have spoken words of comfort had he had any for 
her, was painfully silent. 

Was it death, or was it not? No firearms, no trace of blood 
had been found; nothing but a small bottle indicating by its 
label that the unfortunate man in his despair had resorted to a 
violent anesthetic. The question remained, How much had he 
taken ? 

What stern resolutions do not such moments of agonizing 
suspense call forth! Who has not once in his life, ’midst shadowy 
hopes of possible escape from danger firmly resolved to avoid in 
future all those slippery paths that lead to it? Fraught with 
blessing often are such remorseful minutes. 

Mr. Landmore lived. Science and love happily triumphed. 
Nor was he a ruined man. Had he waited a minute longer he 
would have seen Viola recover her ground, and with one su- 
preme effort clear the distance which separated her from the 
rest. Though but the difference of some seconds, it was in the 
banker’s favor. 

“ Daughter,” said he, when, after that night’s sleep, his shat- 
tered frame and distracted mind had recovered some sort of 
composure, “you must find out now who saved your father’s 
life. It was not our good friend the physician. When I came 
from the turf it was my firm determination to put an end to my 
life. I had placed a pair of loaded pistols on the upper shelf 
that runs along my dressing-room. Some one must have re- 
moved them. Not finding them, I turned to the next remedy— 
the bottle of chloroform in my medicine-chest. Whoever took 
those pistols saved my life.” 

Susie was not long discovering the culprit. The deadly wea- 
pons were hid away in her maid’s chamber. 

“Catherine, you blessed girl! ‘Beg pardon, Miss Susan, for 
keeping you waiting so long; but there were some things to 
attend to.’ Was that it?” 

“God be praised, Miss Susan! He put it in my heart to 
watch master. I gave a last look to his dressing-room before 
we went out, and—” 

Two arms were forthwith affectionately cast about Cathe- 
rine’s neck, and a kiss sealed a friendship which was to last 
through life. 

A month later Susie and her friend sailed together for Eu- 


rope. 
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LAND, LABOR, AND TAXES IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


FRANCE, in the last century, saw open a new field for the 
conflict of thought: the economic constitution of the state. 


“About the year 1750 the nation,” wrote Voltaire, “tired of verses, 
tragedies, comedies, operas, romances, romantic histories, moral reflec- 
tions still more romantic, and theological disputes about grace and convul- 
sions, finally went to work reasoning about grain. They forgot all about 
vines to talk of wheat and rye. They wrote useful things about agricul- 
ture, which every one read except the farmers. One might have supposed, 
on leaving the Comic Opera, that France had a prodigious quantity of grain 
for sale.” * 


The movement here so characteristically described was not 
one of sudden growth, but had been slowly preparing from the 
opening of the century, when Bois-Guillebert and Vauban turned 
their attention to the impoverished condition of the country. 
The feeling of relief brought by the death of Louis XIV. gave 
to these authors a wider interest. Vauban wrote: 


“ From all researches that I have been able to make during the several 
years I have applied myself to the task, 1 cannot but remark that during 
these last times nearly the tenth part of the people are reduced to mendi- 
city and real misery ; that of the nine other parts, at least five are not in a 
condition to bestow alms upon them, because they are nearly reduced to 
the same unhappy state ; that of the other four-tenths three are ill at ease 
and embarrassed with debts and litigation ; and that in the remaining tenth, 
where I place all the privileged by-sword and robe, clergy and nobility, 
men in office, military and civil, welkto-do merchants, bourgeois, those 
with fixed incomes and the better-off, there cannot be counted one hundred 
thousand families. I even believe it would not be an understatement to 
say there are not ten thousand families who are really free from all care.” t 


Bois.Guillebert had combated the idea that wealth consisted 
merely in gold and silver, claiming that the products of the soil 


were alone the real sources of wealth, and that these are devel-. 


oped in proportion to the removal of governmental restrictions. 
He pointed out the prevalent evils in the system of administra- 
tion, and the loss it inflicted on the state as well as on the pro- 
ducer. In a dialogue between a farmer and the king, with whom 
the former was bargaining for some Normandy land, he states 
this with admirable clearness. The king is explaining to the 

* Dict. Phil,, art. “ Blé.” + Zconomistes Financiers, Vauban, p. 34. 
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farmer the conditions to which he will be held, with a directness 
not excelled by the phystocrates and philosophes of the latter half 
of the century. Listen: 


“ When you desire to purchase a cask of wine you will have to pay sev- 
enteen duties at seven or eight different offices, which are only open at 
certain hours of certain days. If you fail in any one of these, whatever 
delay it may cost you, the wine and the carriage which conveys it will all 
be confiscated for the benefit of the official; and I may say in addition that 
their word in the matter will always be taken against yours. Again, when 
you want to sell your goods at a reasonable price I shall place such a heavy 
duty upon them that the purchaser will prefer seeking them elsewhere. I 
shall derive but little benefit from all this, and you will lose the entire value 
of your labor; but such is our system. Often you will find it impossible 
to sell your liquors, though within a day’s journey they may be selling at 
an extravagant price. But if you should be tempted by this price to take 
your goods there you would find it of but little use; for the various tolls 
you would find on the way, and which I have farmed out, the formalities 
of which are extremely complicated besides, would make a loss to you ten 
times as great as the object to me: but I am assured that it is for my advan- 
tage that affairs are thus managed. 

“ Besides this, you will have to pay me annually a sum bearing no fixed 
relation to your property, varying, for that matter, from one parish to an- 
other, so that it will be most desirable for you to obtain the good-will of 
the officials who assess the tax. I should advise you not to be regular 
about the payment of your taxes, either, for the assessor finds it more to his 
interest to engage in a good deal of litigation ; in fact, if I found that they 
gathered in their taxes too easily, I certainly should not farm their collec- 
tion to them on such favorable terms. It will be desirable for you to live 
as meanly and economically as possible, or you will assuredly be assessed 
at a higher rate ; hoard up your savings in some odd corner—be careful not 
to invest them; and for the same reason avoid laying anything out upon 
your land to enrich it. . . . I may mention, also, that the duties of collec- 
tion, which are extremely onerous, will fall upon you every three or four 
years. The farmer of the tax will-hold you responsible for the amount, 
and will distrain and imprison you if it is not forthcoming.” 


‘The bewildered farmer in astonishment replies : 


“ Sire, I presume that all you desire is to receive a certain amount of 
revenue ; now, the plan you have been describing seems to have been ex- 
pressly invented for the purpose of ruining yourself and me at the same 
time. Your wealth and mine can only come from the sale of the produce 
of the land, and this plan makes it impossible or difficult to grow any pro- 
duce. Now,I offer to pay to your majesty exactly double the sum you 
ask, only provided that you will allow me to consume what I please, also 
to sell where and how I please. The bargain then will be an excellent one 
for me, for I shall make ten times my present profits.” * 


Vauban, in his work on the Royal Tithe, is equally explicit in 
* Détajl de la France (Econ, Financ.)}, pp. 236-238. 
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his denunciations of the administrative methods. Vauban sug- 
gested a system somewhat similar to that of the church tithe in 
England, which would remove a swarm of thieving officiais who 
only profited as the state suffered greater loss. His book merely 
brought about the disgrace of the old marshal, and he soon died 
(1707). The following extract, showing more sympathy than 
moved his successors in this field of science, deserves quoting: 


“It seems to me that sufficient account has not been taken in France of 
the lower class of the people, and that, in consequence, it is the most mise- 
rable of any in the kingdom ; and yet it is the most important of all classes, 
whether you look to its numbers or the actual services it renders. It is 
the working-class that bears the whole burden of taxation, that has always 
endured it, and is now enduring more than any other its weight. It is the 
lower orders of the people who, by their labor and trade and by their con- 
tributions to taxations, enrich the king and his kingdom. It is they who 
fill the ranks of our armies and navies; to whom we owe all our home 
trade, all our manufactures; who supply us with laborers for our vineyards 
and grain-fields; in fact, it is this class who do all the productive work, 
whether in town or country.” * 


Brave and sincere words, uttered before “philosophy” had 
gained the ascendency and reduced social economy to a system 
of calculations and general averages. 

Under the regency several attempts were made to reform the 
more glaring administrative abuses, but the exhausted state of 
the treasury and the prodigality of the period compelled the 
state to both increase the old and to add new taxes,+ though 
the general jail-delivery on the accession of a new monarch gave 
a number of unfortunate tax-collectors their liberty.{ Counting. 
on “the regent’s well-known weakness, some of the intendants. 
became only the more rapacious.”§ In the cities the rapid 
growth of the fever of speculation delivered society over to. 
“the equality of improvidence and avarice,” | until by the mid-.. 
dle of the century the economical condition of the people was. 
even worse than during the middle ages. 


“Eh! quel temps fut jamais en vices plus fertile ; 
Quel siecle d’ignorance, en vertu plus sterile, 
Que cet dge nommé siecle de la raison?” 


Other writers followed these forerunners of the Economists: 
St. Pierre, 1713; Jonchere, 1720; Prévost, 1733; Melon, 1734; 


* Jbid,, Vauban, Dixme Royale, p. 44. t Bonnemére, Hist, des Paysans, t. ii. p. 1550. 
} Burat, Yournal de la Régence, t. i. p. 94. 

§ Bonnemére, Ast, des Paysans, t. ii. pp. 156, 1776 

| Fayard, Apercu Hist. sur le Parl, de_Paris, t. iii, p. 40. 
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Dutol, 1738; Du Hautchamp, 1739, and others. But not till 
about the middle of the century was there what could be called 
a school of economists having certain definite aims. With the 
grasp of poverty in no way relaxed, and growing luxury at the 
capital, there was a constant increase of the mendicant class. In 
1724, “‘by the most moderate calculation, there were twenty-eight 
to thirty thousand in the capital alone.”* In 1750 it became nec- 
essary to replace the old watch with a uniformed police placed 
on a military footing.t Self-interest alone would suffice to 
arouse thought among all who had anything to lose or a pen- 
sion to struggle for. The brain that was to formulate the new 
doctrines was that of Quesnay, Mme. Pompadour’s physician. 

While giving credit to this new school of economists for di- 
recting attention to serious evils, think not that we shall find in 
their works any of the sympathy we have seen in Vauban; on the 
contrary. They were philosophes. 1 do not propose to critically 
examine their works further than, as briefly as possible, to show 
that, to use the words of Mignet, “all the systems of this epoch 
were open highways leading to a revolution.” { An earlier 
writer of far different temperament, the Abbé St. Pierre, in a 
very cloudy work on Perpetual Peace, filled with fanciful reason- 
ing, had, indeed, very clearly depicted the evils of society, and, 
as he thought, attacked the evil at its root by demonstrating that 
war was the great scourge, and insisting that as in all well-organ- 
ized states it was interdicted between individuals, between fami- 
lies and even communities, so also was it necessary to extend the 
interdiction to states themselves. Like the first work of Montes- 
quieu, it was a new departure from the beaten paths of thought, 
but it left an idea behind it—a protest against force, a plea for 
orderly development. In 1718 he still further shocked prejudice 
by issuing another work of such grave import that it was thought 
sufficient to warrant his expulsion from the Academy. He not 
only sought to discuss reform in state administration and modify 
ministerial power, but he attributed existing evils directly to Le 
Grand Monarque himself. Like his successors, Montesquieu and 
Voltaire, he never dreamed of departing from monarchical meth- 
ods, but the suggestion of even putting new wine into old bot-. 
tles indicated that these methods were already in the crucible of 
criticism. 

We see, therefore, that the mind was never in a more propi- 
tious mood for economic reforms, or more disposed to push criti- 
* Duclos, Mémoires, t. ii, p. 31. + Droz, Regne de Louis XVI, p. 6. 

t Notices Historiques, t. i. p. 101, 
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cism to its farthest limit, than when Quesnay took up the subject. 
But Quesnay and his fellow-phystocrates prided themselves on 
being eminently practical. Previous writers had mingled feel- 
ing with reason; henceforth they were to be divorced, and intel- 
lect alone was to be the guide toward social renovation. A pro- 
test had been slowly formed against the protective measures 
which had received such an extension under Colbert’s ministry 
in the preceding century. Many authors had shown where the 
rewards had gone of that magnificent development of “industrial 
prosperity” which Colbert had fostered. Individual fortunes 
and court splendors had been the pecuniary result on the one 
hand, and a greater social misery on the other. The growing 
spirit of antagonism to old methods, the revolt of the head 
against the heart, so characteristic of that age, we naturally ex- 
pect to find manifested in opposition to the principles by which 
Colbert had been governed. Not only would this logically fol- 
low from the nature of the case, but still more from the fact that 
such a course would be in accordance with the spirit of the age 
—false individualism. 

‘‘The French manufacturers,” says Blanqui, “soon grew to 
consider as a right the protection which had been accorded them 
as a favor; and what, in the thought of Colbert, ought to be only 
temporary, became in their eyes permanent.” * 

Privilege is never surrendered without a struggle; and when 
this conflict, heretofore mainly theoretical, became applied to the 
economic constitution of the state, and doctrinaires sought to 
extend theory to practice, we find the worm-eaten structure 
givea over to new dangers. The Economists, under the lead of 
Quesnay, made war upon the old methods created by the na- 
tional passion for centralization, by raising the opposing standard 
of “liberty.” The increasing pauperism of the kingdom, keeping 
pace with industry, filling France with indigence, opened a new 
grievance. The poor were set at work under the whip to help 
defray their maintenance, while the guilds deemed this an in- 
fringement of their privileges and protested vigorously. 

* Laws, it is said, cannot equalize men,” writes Sir James 
Mackintosh. “No; but ought they for that reason to aggra- 
vate the inequality which they cannot cure? Laws cannot in- 
Spire unmixed patriotism; but ought they for that reason to 
foment that corporation spirit which is its most formidable 
enemy?” + ; 

This was the thought that moved Quesnay to found a new 
* Histoire de P Econ. Pol., t. i. Pp. 375- + Vindice Gallice—Works, vol. iii. p. 35% 
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economic school, and which manifested itself in the ministry of 
his disciple, Turgot. He regarded the productions of the soil 
as the exclusive source of wealth; the actual products of the 
earth constituting the subsistence of a people, on which all else 
depended. To render a state prosperous, therefore—and mate- 
rial prosperity was assumed to include happiness and social mo- 
rality—we should relieve agriculture from all restraints. When 
the net product, or revenue of the proprietor, ceased to be suffi- 
ciently remunerative to bear taxation, agriculture stops and states 
decline. The end of enlightened government, therefore, is sim- 
ply to increase the net product, for all articles of subsistence 
when dearest in the market tend to increase the average wealth of 
the state. The proprietor will not become attached to the soil 
unless it can be made a source for individual profit. The higher 
the price he can obtain for grain—that is, the dearer bread be- 
comes—the better his fields will be cultivated and the more pros- 
perous that abstraction so constantly set against the individual— 
the state. It was, however, assumed that indirectly this would 
develop industry and secure social welfare. 

To secure this there should be but one tax, and that on land. 
I might almost say it was “the unified tax on land values”’ now 
undergoing discussion. Interest on capital, and profit through 
combination, might remain unmolested. Ignoring these, Ques- 
nay and his school struck at rent alone, holding that where land 
is brought to its highest degree of development general wealth 
and prosperity must needs ensue, and its gifts and abundance 
through free exchange, under wise governmental restrictions (/), 
disperse its benefits over the whole nation, the manufacturer no 
longer needing special protection, and the artisan earning higher 
wages to pay for his dearer bread. We find Quesnay, and logi- 
cally, restricting the productive class to cultivators, terming all 
others a sterile class. Society was to be built anew with the 
landed proprietor or lessee at the top, and liberty was to re- 
place all restrictions which tariffs or taxes imposed ; those inci- 
dental to industrial or financial ‘“‘ combines” not being deemed 
worthy of attention.* All taxes being placed on land, the pro- 
prietor or holder would seek by every means in his power to 
increase his net product. How prevent his efforts from becoming 
oppressive ? Simply by according the same liberty to all other 
landholders—free-trade in direct productions of the soil. So- 
ciety was to be based on “ enlightened self-interest ” regulated 
by competition. This school made imports to be proportioned 


* Physiocrates, Quesnay, edit. Daire, 
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to the average revenue, thus violating their own theory of com- 
mercial liberty: instead of being proportioned to value, the tax 
was, in effect, placed on the /abor expended. But the results 
would not have justified their sanguine hopes. Inferior lands 
would require an outlay much more expensive in money and 
time, and, however much va/ue might be disowned as a basis, this 
outlay would necessarily reappear in the basis of taxation. Be- 
sides, money, not being subject to competition, might vary in 
quantity from reasons which unified taxation would be power- 
less to affect, and thus directly influence the value of time or 
labor. The dream was a grand one, but the application was nar- 
row and limited. “It was privilege they aimed to strike, but it 
was labor which received their blows.” * 2 

Gournay, starting from another point—manufactures—arrived 
at similar conclusions in regard to commercial liberty, and the 
same hatred to arbitrary exactions and prohibitions; and about 
the same time, 1755, demanded free exchange in all commercial, 
manufacturing, and industrial pursuits, and formulated the maxim 
on which modern economics are based: Laissez faire, laissez 
passer—to use a free translation, Hands off! let well enough 
alone! 

The free-trade school was born. Individualism had reached 
the fullest development consistent with respect for monarchical 
institutions. To the proprietor and the entrepreneur it said, what 
has since become the golden rule of political economy: Every 
man for himself. Unfortunately, it said the same to the artisan 
and laborer, whose only share in “liberty” now lay in freedom 
to compete with hungry fellow-toilers for sufficient to insure 
subsistence. Turgot united these two wings of the same school, 
and added, in 1776, the fundamental doctrine of capital, which 
alone can render labor productive, and which, as has been said, 
is to the generation of wealth what steam is to the production of 
motion. 

In their writings the Economists favored absolute power to 
promote their idea of liberty; “they confided society without 
reserve to a tutelary authority, without other guarantee than 
the evidence of natural law, which the sovereign power, they 
said, could not violate without destroying itself.” + It was re- 
liance on the infallibility of intellect checking the sentimental 
dictates of feeling. Tear down all barriers, leave trade free, and 
production will regulate itself. Conrpetition will regulate sup- 


* Tonim, Za Question Sociale, p. 174. 
t Janet, Hist, de la Science Politique, t. ii. p. 685. 
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ply and demand on the one hand, and the price of labor through 
human necessities on the other. But, that this might be accom- 
plished, they took strong ground for the maintenance of an ab- 
solute paternal government to suppress any popular reluctance 
to accept enforced “liberty.” They denied the old and preva- 
lent theory that the right of property, as to individual or particu- 
lar ownership, was derived from government; it existed, they 
said, before government, which could only confirm it, having no 
sovereign right over it, being its creature. It was individual, 
they affirmed, in origin, in use, and in application; hence the 
function of the state was to guarantee and maintain these primi- 
tive rights.* 

Under Colbert the middle class had gained strength; many 
had acquired immense wealth and fortified themselves in privi- 
leges which, while protecting them, necessarily entailed restric- 
tion on the many. They had been burning their candle at both 
ends. In protecting self at the expense of others they struck a 
blow at the organism whose functions they were presumed to 
serve. Périn says: 


“Tn the times when industry was little advanced, justice imperfect and 
insufficient, producers, being allied in industrial communities and mutually 
self-supporting, afforded to each other a mutual guarantee against the 
abuses of liberty. Liberty would have benefited only the strong, and 
would inevitably have become for the great number only oppression ; 
more, they found in their united and co-ordinated effort the means of per- 
fecting their work, which otherwise, isolated and left to themselves, they 
had been incapable of attaining. Individualism is one of the great dan- 
gers of growing liberty, as well as when liberty has reached its last con- 
quest.” t 


In the eighteenth century protection—enforced, not associa- 
tive—had lost its saving features; the middle class were no 
longer confined to the guilds, and felt able to stand alone, inde- 
pendent of the working-classes. Destroy the barriers to free 
exchange of products, became their rallying-cry, and let all who 
have capital enter the race; the strongest will win, and if the 
weak fall others will take their place. Economists then, as now, 
could demonstrate how national wealth would increase, and cal- 
culate from census returns how much that economic, mythical 
being, the “average man,” would receive for his labor. 

In Turgot the Economists found a man of the highest ability 
to carry their ideas into the ministry of a weak king. In his 
draft of the royal edict suppressing the guilds we have a full- 


.t De la Richesse, t. i. p. 306. 





* Janet, Hist. de la Science Politique, t. ii. p. 699. 
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iength portrait of the restrictions on industry imposed by cor- 
porations, and displaying their sinister features to the gaze of all 
France.* His arguments are now commonplaces; at that day 
they were hotly disputed. The preamble alone was in itself a 
pamphlet ; it was a lesson in economics and a defence of liberty 
addressed by a monarch in a state paper to public opinion. 
More, it was liberty defended by the champion of absolutism, in 
which conclusions could be read between the lines of far greater 
moment to “ national prosperity” than a discussion of trade mo- 
nopoly. This the parliament saw, and it opposed the edict, ar- 
raying itself on the side of established interests, + though assum- 
ing to defend the people. 

What grand day-dreams were these to give to a people 
awakening from the lethargy of ages! No more restrictions, 
no more barriers between communities, between nations! All 
men are brothers, all have an equal right in the struggle for ex- 
istence! But, alas! it but remained a dream. The roseate pic- 
ture the land-reformers and trade-reformers outlined for France 
had great weight in fostering those dreams of equality after- 
ward so prevalent; but dear experience brought the laborer to 
the conclusion that his freedom did not consist in freedom to 
toilso much as in freedom to compete for the opportunity to 
enjoy that boon, and that capital, free from legal restraint and 
“enlightened” by self-interest, proved anything but a true sa- 
viour. 

In the past the state had fostered monopoly in industrial re- 
lations; while production under this policy had increased both 
in quantity and quality, it had filled the coffers of a privileged 
and selfish few. Distribution, the other arm of industry, was 
left in an atrophied condition, rendering all healthful exercise of 
social functions impossible. Partial competition and a selfish in- 
dividualism were powerless to bring about what earlier writers 
had foreshadowed in their bright vision of commercial freedom. 

There were not wanting writers who, in frankly admitting 
all the benefits of unlimited production, yet feared its excesses 
when enlightened by self-interest alone, and shuddered at 
thoughts of sudden revolutions in conditions of life, causing 
temporary deprivation of whole communities of the means of 
labor, and their extinction or misery while awaiting readjust- 
ment on a new basis. Turgot had made two mistakes, fatal alike 
to the monarchy and to the people, but they were the mistakes 
of his school: “ he believed that economic reforms could pre- 


* Turgot, Guvres, t. ii. pp. 302-311. + Fayard, Le Parlement de Paris, t. iii, p. 267. 
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cede political ones, and that both could proceed together.” * 
The opponents of his school were not less devoted to the cause 
of reform, but they demanded radical changes in the adminis- 
trative system as a prerequisite condition. ‘“ Men will insure a 
vessel against tempests,” replied Abbé Galiani to Turgot, “ but 
they have not yet imagined the insurance of a train of carts 
against a subdelegate or intendant”;+ and he pointed out the 
much greater difficulties in the way of interior than in foreign 
exchange. Galiani’s great object was to make interprovincial 
commerce no less profitable than foreign trade: “I hope to see 
the equality of imposts, uniformity of tariffs, a general code 
established, and division-lines between provinces abolished.”’ t 
He held that the state not only had the right but that it was its 
duty to inquire into the well-being of its citizens: “ Why leave a 
city, in matters of provisions, to individual interests more than in 
matters of defence?"’§ Commerce in prime necessities of life, 
he argued, needed some restriction to prevent self-interest endan- 
gering social interests, rejecting the assumption that commercial 
liberty would provide its own checks. It is necessary, he urges, 
to know in advance all expenses, all risks, then both good com- 
missions for the trader and the general welfare can be preserved; 
but with uncertitude and risk, when commerce becomes indivi- 
dual speculation, decided by the amount of capital in reserve, it 
can become a plague. | 

But it is unnecessary to continue extracts from an argument 
between free-traders and protectionists ; every decade since has 
seen the battle waged with undiminished vigor. Galiani and his — 
friends foresaw the possibility of a civilization wherein human 
beings might become reduced to the level of tools, adjuncts of 
a machine fully as intelligent and less unreliable than human 
muscle; they saw cities crowded with a permanent pauper 
class under the régime of land taxation, condemned to excessive 
toil, working for bare subsistence, with health broken by ex- 
haustion, leading to premature old age; they foresaw this idea 
of selfish liberty extended to morals by a system which brutal- 
ized the mind of the unsuccessful by the hard conditions of 
their lives, and the successful by building their success on their 
shrewdness in taking advantage of the necessities and the dis- 
tress of others. Nor would the evil stop there; for in handing 
over society to the purely egotistic dictates of self-interest, in 


* Lavergne, Les Assemblies Provinciales, Preface. 
+ Mélanges d’Econ. Pol., Dialogue viii, p. 196. t Zbid. p. 165 
§ /éid. Dialogue ii. p. 25. | Zod. p. 183. 
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seeking social evolution through the agency of capital direct- 
ed by the intellect alone, feeling, that other side of human na- 
ture, becomes dormant, is stigmatized as “ sentimentalism ” ; and 
the much-vaunted industrial prosperity, as seen by comfortable 
self, proud in intellectual strength and acumen, appears a social 
chaos to those animated with the genial glow of human feeling. 
What these Economists could not foresee, because the Catholic 
Church could not have produced it, was the appearance of 
Malthus, a Protestant clergyman, incorporating into political 
economy most of the evils of pagan civilization, and affirming 
as a natural law what is now known as the Malthusian doctrine 
of population. They dreaded a state wherein the mass of work- 
men, though released from one form of oppression, and even 
under the flood-tide of a high national prosperity, would still 
be condemned to labor at subsistence rates, while the least na- 
tural or artificial check would inscribe their names on the parish 
register as paupers and consign multitudes of them to paupers’ 
graves, 
“ Unwept, unhonored, unsung.” 

They dreaded to see the artisans and peasants year after year 
augmenting the ranks of day-laborers, from which escape lay 
not in moral worth but in natural shrewdness, enabling one to 
climb over the prostrate bodies of his fellows, and in so doing 
but press them deeper down in bodily and spiritual degradation. 

Yet protection was also warfare; each protected industry 
was an entrenched camp in society, its soldiers hirelings fight- 
ing for the glory and advancement of their officers. Could af- 
fairs be betteréd and durable peace obtained by a general arma- 
ment of certain industries and a condition of economic civil war 
in which each man’s hand was turned against his neighbor? 
If universal, protection ceases to protect, and when discrimi- 
native it necessarily implies corresponding restriction. Were 
there not important factors which both sides ignored? In 
brief, capital, that necessary and potent instrument of civiliza- 
tion, was to be handed over to selfishness, while feeling, ex- 
cluded from its province of social direction in moralizing it, 
was but to exert that indirect influence which could not be al- 
together repressed. Political economy was to say to man: 
“Seek first the kingdom of self, and all else shall be added unto 
you.” Your interest you will find at your rival’s expense; you 
will find it in making the most lucrative conditions you can with 
those who wish to serve you, whether it isa matter of buying 
from them or of getting them to work for you. It may be that 
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you will reduce them to misery, perhaps ruin them, perhaps de- 
stroy their health or their lives. That is not your affair: you 
represent the interests of consumers; for as each is consumer 
in turn, you represent the national interest—the interest of all. 
Listen, then, to no consideration, let no pity arrest you; for you 
may have to say to your rivals: Your death is our life ! * 

But the opponents of unlimited exchange in the eighteenth 
century were not themselves free from dealing in abstractions, 
and displayed but little knowledge of the true foundations of 
society. Society was to be divided into three classes, they said, 
outside of the privileged orders: landed proprietors, capitalists, 
and wage-laborers. The first would furnish land, the second 
employment, the third labor. The first receive rent, which 
under taxation would be reduced to its minimum by forcing 
“commons” and unoccupied land into use; the second receive 
interest and profit, against the increase of which no guarantee 
was Offered ; the third remain subject to the law of wages, with 
which class philosophes had but little sympathy. In fact, Vol- 
taire, in criticism of Rousseau, expressed the general feeling 
when he wrote: 


“ By the people I mean the populace, which has but its hands to live 
by. I doubt whether this order will ever have the time or the capacity to 
instruct itself. When the rabble begins to reason all is lost. I have never 
pretended to enlighten shoemakers and servant-maids.” 


However, here and there one seems to have discerned that 
this new power, Capital, must for self-protection in the end 
break away from the /aissez faire route and combine into syndi- 
cates, thereby creating monopolies as crushing in their grasp 
and as relentless in their pursuit of surplus value as any which 
they had supplanted. Wherein, then, would lie social relief? 
Should we extend liberty or restrict it? In the middle ages 
individualism had thrown power into the hands of the strong, 
modified only by the moral influence of the church; in the 
eighteenth century it had converted the guilds into monopolies, 
and was transferring power to the worshippers of Plutus, where 
such a modifying influence as religion was, from its nature, 
powerless. 

A century has intervened under the guidance of the princi- 
ples of commercial freedom, and we are again facing the ques- 
tion of monopolies! It becomes a vital question whether eco- 
nomic competition and legislative restrictions, under a system in 


* Sismondi, Economie Politique, t. i. p. 30. 
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which moral restraint is wanting, do not tend to the opposite 
of the roseate picture drawn by theoretical limners. “ Indus- 
trial wealth,” says a conservative French writer, ‘ continually 
tends to concentrate in a small number of hands, and to create 
with the high manufacturing barons, if I may use the expression, 
a multitude of proletaires. The law does not accord a monopoly 
to the large manufacturers as against the smaller ones, but in fact 
the larger capital of the first gives it to them.” * 

As this article is devoted to the past century rather than to 
criticisms of present theories, we need not concern ourselves 
with ever-new panaceas, which may, however, be traced directly 
to the schools we have been considering*for their genesis. Still, 
certain reflections naturally arise inthe mind. Is the mere in- 
crease of wealth the end, even material, of social effort, or a means 
toward the well-being of all men? No. Economics should have 
for its object not alone the abstract production of wealth, but its 
more equitable distributfon. The progress of society is not best 
subserved by an economic system in which the man is lost in the 
operative, where women and children become his competitors 
in the struggle for existence, and whose professors are content 
with statistical proof of the condition of the “average ”’ toiler. 
Poverty may be unavoidable; not so widespread misery. The 
deprivation of the necessaries of life by sordid speculation, in- 
volving the weakening of the moral and physical forces of man, 
social degradation and criminality, and the shortening of lives 
co-extensive with the growth of princely fortunes, betoken a state 
of civilization in which are active forces dangerous to future 
peace. Yet economists still discuss free-trade and protection, or 
hold up quack nostrums as free-trade in land and its products 
only, cheap money, or that worst of all despotism, state social- 
ism! 

France to-day has made enormous strides in production ; the 
products of the soil in the first half of this century had increased 
over one hundred per cent.,t while land had more than trebled 
in value since 1789.t Since 1850 the change is even in a greater 
ratio, and all economists admit the increase in the cost of living.§ 
Yet what of the cities? To what point can pauperization go be- 
fore becoming dangerous to society? Social economy is content 
with statistical averages, and cries, Laissez passer ! 

Before concluding let us briefly glance at the law of wages 
which our doctrinaires have done so much to establish. The 


* Villermé, Ztat des Ouvreers, t. ii. p. 301. t Modeste, Du Pauperisme, p. 48. 
t Zoid. p. 35. § Périn, De la Richesse, t. ii. p. 79. 
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selling value of the laborer’s work determines the maximum of 
wages ; but this is seldom the sole consideration of the employer. 
“* How much can I give him?’ is his first consideration, but ‘ How 
much less can I make him take?’ is generally his second.”* The 
eighteenth century, in its mad haste to free itself from all re- 
straint, including moral, formulated a system in which this be- 
came inevitable. Turgot did for France what Adam Smith did 
for Great Britain. Each independently followed nearly the same 
path, and elaborated the aspirations of the middle class into an 
economic code—a code which their successors have been pleased 
to regard as an elaboration of natural law. Smith clearly stated 
that the tendency of wages under the /atssez-faire theory would 
be to settle to that point which would procure subsistence for 
the lower orders, and that degree alone of comfort which soci- 
ety recognized as indecent for them to be without. That is, the 
level of wages would be the cost of maintaining the dead level of 
animal existence; the directing force if society —self-interest— 
would hold laborers down to a standard which could only be 
raised by the undirected force! Turgot is equally explicit. He 
said : 

“The mere workman, who has but his arms and his industry, has no- 
thing but his labor to sell to others. He sells it for more or less; but this 
higher or lower price does not depend upon himself alone, it results from 
the agreement he makes with him who pays for his labor. The latter pays 
as little as he can, and, as he has a choice among a great number of laborers, 
he prefers him who works for the lowest price. The workmen are then 
obliged to lower their price from opposition to each other. In all kinds of 
labor zt must happen, and it does happen, that the wages of laborers are 
limited to what is necessary for them.” t 


Certainly not wanting in frankness; but the economists who 
founded the modern schools, like the high-priest of “ Reason,” 
Voltaire, did not “ pretend to enlighten shoemakers and servant- 
maids.” Modern authors show that the wage law laid down by 
Turgot prevails : “ Let him eat potatoes instead of bread, let him 
wear rags instead of clothes, and his wages will immédiately 
regulate themselves to what will suffice for his existence.” t 

“Wages are in strict accordance with the most urgent necessi- 
ties of life.” § 

Thus, starting from hypothetical “erty, its advocates led to 
results that deny liberty, in effect, to workmen. The edict abol- 





* Leslie, Land Systems, p. 372. 
+ La Formation et la Distribution des Richesses, sect. 6. 


t Sismondi, Aconomie Politique, t. fi. p. 218 § Périn, De /a Richesse, t. ii. p. 69. 
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ishing the trade jurandes, or guilds, to which reference has been 
made, said: 

“‘ These abuses have been introduced by degrees: they were 
originally the work of individual self-interest that established 
them against public interest. ... The source of the evil is in 
the facility itself, granted to artisans of the same trade, of assem- 
bling together and uniting in one body.” Consequently when 
these pseudo-friends of liberty possessed the power, in 1791, to 
suppress them effectually, we notice without surprise that the 
second section of the act read as follows: 

“ Citizens of the same state or profession, contractors, those 
who have a public shop, workmen and journeymen of any art 
whatever, cannot, when they are assembled together, either name 
a president, secretary, or syndic, keep a register, make decrees 
or deliberations, or form rules concerning their pretended com- 
mon interests.” * 

Such has been the result of the dream of liberty : liberty to 
struggle, to wrangle, to fight, alone remains. As a logical con- 
sequence escape lies only in combination, and on the one side we 
have trade-unions, torn in great part by intestine discord, strug- 
gling against fate for mere material advantages, and on the other 
associated capital governing the operation of demand and sup- 
ply, and both insensibly drifting, in their struggle for vantage- 
ground, to the despotism of state socialism and the quagmires of 
communism. To avoid this otherwise inevitable result but two 
methods remain-—either to return to the moralization of capital 
by just laws, associating duties with rights, or proceed Niagara- 
ward by an indefinite extension of liberty, proclaim the gospel of 
selfish individualism and social anarchy. 

Dyer D. Lum. 


* Tonim, Za Question Sociale, p. 37. 
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IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


WOMAN 





AN article in a recent issue of the Forum, entitled “For 
Better, for Worse,” contained the following passage: 


“Early Christianity, while raising the woman to the level of being ‘one 
flesh’ with the man, held her to be absorbed in him as ‘bone of Azs bone 
and flesh of 42s flesh,’ giving her few or no rights of her own. Only of late 
years has she been recognized as a separate entity, with feelings, duties, 
rights—man’s partner and helpmeet, but in no sense his slave, as she really 
was throughout all the middle ages of Europe, though ostensibly treated 
as a goddess. Now public opinion has changed.” 


Now, a statement like this, which brands sixteen centuries of 
Christianity, would seem to demand some display of authorities. 
But no authority is given. The writer has simply followed the 
old custom of maligning certain characters, certain institutions, 
certain epochs in history. Generally the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, the ages of “ pure” religion, have been spared, and the 
weight of calumny reserved for the medizeval times and for that 
church which, single-handed, fought the battle of civilization 
amidst the jar and tumult of nations. But the writer from whom 
we quote has an aspersion even for primitive Christianity. 

Akin to this custom of perverting history is another which 
reigns among the disciples of the so-called philosophy of history. 
It is that of tracing all the good in modern society to the Protes- 
tant Reformation. A mighty chasm is there supposed, dividing 
the modern world from former times, in order that the “ philo- 
sophic historian” may please himself with the illusion that a 
fresh intellectual life then began—a fresh civilization with no 
trace or influence of what went before it, save the hated memo- 
ries of lessons learned and never to be repeated. But more 
easily create man himself anew than create a civilization inde- 
pendent of the past. Civilization is not, like clothing, to be put 
off and on at pleasure. It is the growth of centuries, often 
retarded by what seems to help. I have mentioned these two 
customs more especially because they are really the crutches 
on which the statement quoted in the beginning comes limping 
before the public. 

Now, of all the changes which Christianity wrought in pagan 
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society, there is none more potent than the elevation of woman. 
Paganism looked upon woman as vastly inferior to man. Even 
Plato said: ‘“‘ The souls of men shall be punished in the second 
generation by passing into the body of a woman, and in the third 
by passing into that of a brute.” A woman was merely “ goods 
and chattels, first of father, then of husband.” Contempt is the 
word which expresses the feeling of paganism for woman. Then 
Christ appeared, proclaiming all equal before God without dis- 
tinction of sex or condition, and this doctrine laid the axe to the 
root of woman’s degradation. The doctrines of the Christian 
Church with regard to virginity and marriage were at first 
mighty levers to raise up woman, and afterwards pillars of 
strength to support her in her new elevation. Above her so 
long prostrate form rose Mary, the ever-blessed Mother of God 
—a woman made superior in dignity to men and angels. Virgin 
and mother at once, in her was found the perfect model for vir- 
gins and for matrons. There is no virtue so becoming to a 
woman as modesty, whose root is purity. Now, virginity is the 
perfection of modesty. The church promoted virginity by 
every means in her power. She taught that it was the more 
perfect state, in accordance with the words of St. Paul: “He 
that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well, but he that giveth 
her not doeth better.” She urged her children to embrace the 
state of virginity. She consecrated their entrance into it by 
sacred ceremonies. She surrounded that life with honors and 
privileges, and guarded those who chose it with a jealous care. 
The subtle influence of virginity pervaded society and affected 
either sex. It reclaimed woman from a life of degradation, and 
inspired man with a higher feeling for her. By teaching woman 
modesty it gave her power. By secluding woman modesty made 
her more sought after; by veiling her it made her more admired. 
Moreover, by opening up a new avenue of existence to woman, 
virginity rendered her still more independent of man, still more 
the object of his solicitude. 

In her doctrine on marriage Christianity maintained the sanc- 
tity, the unity, the indissolubility of the marriage-tie. She insist- 
ed on these three conditions at all times and for all persons, and 
by her firmness in upholding them added another element to 
woman’s dignity. Marriage became a sacrament, a holy thing, 
instituted for providential ends, -producing grace, and figuring 
the union of Christ and his church. This teaching tore away 
sensuality and selfishness, and placed woman in a purer atmos- 


phere and on a higher level. The doctrine of the unity of mar- 
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riage fixed woman’s position in the home and invested her with 
a dignity which nothing else could give, while that of its indisso- 
lubility checked the vagaries of man’s heart and put the seal of 
permanency on the rights of woman. 

Thus we see that the absorption of woman was characteristic 
of paganism. It had no place under Christianity. Woman was 
man’s equal. But equals commingle. Only the greater absorbs 
the less. Among the pagans woman existed only for man. She 
was the instrument of his pleasure, the complement of his lower 
nature. But under Christianity the doctrine that Christ died 
for all made man look upon woman as his equal. The practice 
of virginity clothed woman with a mysterious power that de- 
manded respect. The doctrine of marriage fixed the place of 
woman in the family and became the very corner-stone of Chris- 
tian society. Christianity pointed to a world beyond the tomb, 
a state in which there would be “ neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage,” to attain which woman must needs have rights inde- 
pendent of man. Woman was to be weighed no longer in the 
scales of passion, but in the balance of the sanctuary. 

Following this social elevation accomplished by Christianity 
came the legal emancipation, which paganism had always refused. 
Constantine recognized the civil rights of women as equal to 
those of men, and the legislation of Justinian effaced the last 
traces of their former servitude. ‘“ The amelioration in the lot 
of woman,” says M. Laboulaye, “is evidently due to Christian 
influences. It was not by an insensible modification that the 
Roman laws came to that. Their principles involved no such 
consequences. It was by an inversion of legislation that Chris- 
tian ideas were inaugurated and secured to the mother a just 
preponderance. This legal revolution, which dates from Con- 
stantine, was the consecration of the great social revolution which 
had commenced three centuries before.” 

Time wore on. Wave after wave of barbarians rolled over 
Europe and bore with them the remains of Roman greatness. 
The world was sinking again into barbarism when the powerful 
arm of the church was outstretched to its assistance. The Ca- 
tholic Church grappled with those rude children of the forests, 
subdued their passions, tamed their wild spirit, softened their 
ferocity, refined their manners, moulded their savage life into the 
elements of agrand Christian civilization. She fought again her 
battle for the elevation of woman, with the same weapons but 
not with the same adversary—not against the refined sensuality 
of Rome, but against the wild passions of roving barbarians. 
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The result was the same. With all the terrors of her spiritual 
power, with all the influence which circumstances gave her, the 
church forced kings and feudal lords to respect the sanctuaries 
of virginity and to content themselves with one wife only. 
Were it not for the church every castle might have been a 
harem, and woman again the slave of passion instead of the 
mistress of man’s affections. 

M. Guizot bears testimony to the position of woman in the 
middle ages, though he attributes her elevation to the wrong 
cause. He says: 


“The chief, however violent and brutal his out-door exercises, must 
habitually return into the bosom of his family. He there finds his wife and 
children, and scarcely any but them; they alone are his constant com- 
panions; they alone divide his sorrows and soften his joys; they alone are 
interested in all that concerns him. It could not but happen in such cir- 
cumstances that domestic life must have acquired a vast influence; nor 
is there any lack of proofs that it did sa. Was it not in the bosom of the 
feudal family that the importance of women, that the value of wife and 
mother, at last made itself known? In none of the ancient communities, 
not merely speaking of those in which the spirit of family never existed, 
but in those in which it existed most powerfully—say, for example, in the 
patriarchal system—in none of these did women ever attain to anything 
like the place which they acquired in Europe under the feudal system.” 


And who that has read history can doubt the spirit manifest- 
ed by chivalry to woman? Chivalry did not elevate woman—it 
found her already elevated; it was but the expression of the 
lofty if sometimes exaggerated feeling of society toward woman. 
The sole thought of the knight was duty and gallantry, as the 
sole inscription on his shield was “God and my lady.” William 
Robertson, in his history of the reign of the Emperor Charles V., 
speaks thus of chivalry: “To protect or to avenge women, or- 
phans, ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms in their own de- 
fence; to redress wrongs and remove grievances, were deemed 
acts of the highest prowess and merit.” Much of the honor 
women receive in modern society may be traced back to the 
middle ages and to the spirit of chivalry called forth by the 
church’s attitude toward woman, Says the same author: 


“ Perhaps the humanity which accompanies all the operations of war, 
the refinements of gallantry, and the point of honor—the three chief cir- 
cumstances which distinguish modern from ancient manners—may be 
ascribed in a great measure to this institution, which has appeared whimsi- 
cal to superficial observers, but by its effects has proved of great bencfit,.to 
mankind.” 
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The poetry of the period resounded with the praises of wo- 
man, while in the daily walks of life she was treated with a 
respect which our day might well emulate. A charming sim 
plicity, a modest familiarity, an ascendency willingly conceded, 
marked the relations of woman to man. Washington Irving 
often recalls and praises these characteristics, still found in 
Spanish society ; for, of all European countries, Spain retained the 
ancient customs most intact and was least affected by novelties. 
Defenceless women on the roadside were treated with the ut- 
most courtesy, and, if need be, protected for the rest of their 
way. In Scott's poem, Zhe Lord of the Isles, we read of such an 
action on the part of Bruce: 

“ Robert! I have seen 
Thou hast a woman’s guardian been ! 
Even in extremity’s dread hour, 
When pressed on thee the Southern power, 
And safety, to all human sight, 
Was only found in rapid flight, 
Thou heard’st a wretched female plain 
In agony of travail-pain, 
And thou didst bid thy little band 
Upon the instant turn and stand, 
And dare the worst the foe might do, 
Rather than, like a knight untrue, 
Leave to pursuers merciless 
A woman in her last distress.” 


The alarming frequency of the murders of unattended females 
‘in our day does not show well in comparison to the protection 
of such afforded by the middle ages. Deeds of blood done in 
Orange, Long Island, Hackettstown, Mount Holly, Rahway are 
still fresh in our minds. Do they prove that woman is gaining 
in the respect of man? 

In the middle ages marriages were not formed from mere 
‘mercenary or ambitious motives. The woman’s worth, not the 
worth of her property, was looked for and won her suitors. 
“« Down to the fourteenth century in France,” says Kenelm Dig- 
by in his Mores Catholici, “the dowry of women was a chaplet 
.of roses; the fortune of men was their worth, their heroism, 
their spotless honor, or even their learning and wisdom.” How 
different in our times! Such was woman in the middle ages, 
“but now public opinion has changed.” Alas! public opinion 
has changed. The change dates from the Reformation. Mod- 
-esty received a blow when Luther tore Catharine von Bora from 
‘the seclusion of her convent-cell. Marriage received a blow 
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when Luther winked at a plurality of wives and opened the 
door to divorce. We soon perceive the effects. We see the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, less the hypocrite than Luther, 
coming to church with a wife on each arm. Luther allowed 
them to him only in private. We see Henry VIII. with his 
many wives, his hands dripping with the blood of several of 
them. We see John of Leyden taking fourteen wives, and as- 
serting that “ polygamy is Christian liberty and the privilege of 
the saints.” We see Milton writing a book in advocacy of 
divorce. Says the Rev. Morgan Dix in his lectures on the 
“ Calling of Christian Woman”: 


“ There can be no doubt as to the genesis of this abomination. I quote 
the language of the Bishop of Maine: ‘ Laxity of opinion and teachings on 
the sacredness of the marriage bond and on the question of divorce orig- 
inated among the Protestants of Continental Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It soon began to appear in the legislation of Protestant states on 
that Continent, and nearly at the same time to affect the laws of New Eng- 
land. And from that time to the present it has proceeded from one de- 
gree to another in this country, until especially in New England, and in 
States most directly affected by New England opinions and usages, the 
Christian conception of the nature and obligations of the marriage bond 
finds scarcely any recognition in legislation, or, as must thence be infer- 
red, in the prevailing sentiment of the community.” 


Early Protestantism sowed the wind; modern society is yet 
reaping the whirlwind. Thus far public morality has in general 
been better than the principles on which it is founded, society 
better than its religion. But we are fast rushing into the de- 
gradations of paganism. Woman is losing her modesty and be- 
coming the prey of man’s passions, instead of being the honored 
object of his pure love. Woman is forcing herself out of her 
sphere, and precipitating a conflict which must hurl her back 
into the slough from which Christianity raised her. Divorce is 
lowering her dignity and sapping the very foundation of society. 
The wife is no longer sure of the husband’s iove. She seeks to 
avoid the pains and obligations of motherhood. She will not 
brook the restraints of a family. A home which may be broken 
up to-morrow has no charms for her. What hope is there for 
woman and for society, save in that church which, having 
fought their battle with polished paganism and with untamed 
barbarism, has alone in our days the courage of her convictions 
and the will to apply them to a decaying civilization? 


WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 
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MARGUERITE, 


MARGUERITE., 


“YES, my dears, I am an old woman now, with white hair and 
a bent frame, fit for nothing, my grandchildren think, except to 
give presents and to tell tales; but, though it may surprise you, 
there was a time when my hair was as brown as little Jenny’s 
and my form as straight as pretty Marguerite’s. Indeed, I was 
only her age, with a heart as light and a laugh as guileless, 
when my first great trouble came upon me, and if you will 
draw your seats cosily round the fire I will tell you about 
Granny’s first grief. 

“You have often heard me say that my mother was a great 
invalid, and it was for her sake that we lived in a quiet little 
village in Hertfordshire—she and I, and my brother Guy, a 
handsome lad of twenty-four, whom we both worshipped as 
women-folk are apt to worship those spoilt idols of clay. 

“ Not that Guy, up to the time I am speaking of, had ever 
given us a moment’s trouble; he was straightforward and 
honest, scrupulously just, hard-working and devoted to his pro- 
fession ; and if he was a trifle selfish and exacting—well, it was 
our fault, for we literally immolated ourselves for his comfort. 
Guy was short and dark, with a massive forehead and square- 
set jaw, bright brown eyes, and shapely hands and feet. He 
was never a great talker, and, brother-like, disdained to take 
much notice of me, so many years his junior; judge, then, my 
surprise and delight when one sunny morning in May he pro- 
posed, rather sheepishly, to take me out for a drive. 

“ Did I tell you that Guy was a doctor, and was at that time 
medical assistant to Dr. ? It was to visit one of his pa- 
tients, ten miles off, that Guy was going to Henford; and, as 
it was a lovely day, he said he would take charge of me and 
bring me back safe at night. Of course I hailed the proposition 
with rapturous delight, and chatted gaily to my dear mother 
as she carefully wrapped me up; for the wind was still in the 
east. I shall never forget the glory of that day, or the beauti- 
ful look of pride on mother’s face as she stood in the rustic 
porch and waved adieu to her boy and girl. The birds sang 
up in the deep, dark blue of the sky as if enraptured at their 
own melody; the luscious breath of spring animated the air, 
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lilacs blossomed, hawthorns bloomed, pale, delicate laburnums 
drooped at their own beauty. 

“ How full of life all things seemed! The lambs frisked un- 
checked ; the foals gambolled, still weak on their thin legs; and 
the cottage urchins, innocent of school-board and laws of com- 
pulsion, ran hither and thither, tossing their sun-glinted heads, 
ignorant that life held anything more important for them than 
the capturing of a butterfly or the taming of a squirrel. 

“Guy made several spasmodic attempts at conversation 
with a forced gayety very unusual to him, and at last he re- 
lapsed into silence. I paid little heed, for I supposed he was 
deep in thoughts of his profession, and nothing could damp the 
elasticity of my spirits. Too soon for me the spire of the white- 
washed church of Henford came in sight; a little later and we 
rattled over the antiquated cobblestones that formed the pave- 
ment of this old-world village. 

“T basked contentedly in the sun while Guy visited the pa- 
tient, watching the pony flick her ears and listening to the 
drowsy hum of the bees. I believe I was more than half-asleep 
when Guy reappeared and apologized for having been so long. 
For my part, I thought he had only been away ten minutes. 

‘‘He said he was sure I must be hungry, and that the best 
thing we could do was to drive to The Albion, have our din- 
ner, and then stroll about the village and see what there was 
to be seen. 

“1 cheerfully acquiesced, and he turned the pony’s head. As 
we jolted slowly towards the modest one-storied hostelry I was 
struck by the unusual appearance of life and bustle in the gene- 
rally drowsy villagers. They moved about more briskly, the 
women nodded meaningly to each other, the men hurried their 
movements, the little ones munched their pasties in the gardens 
with eyes bright with expectation. I was curious to discover 
the cause, and, looking round, saw great yellow placards disfigur- 
ing sheds and barns: 


“ « AFTERNOON PERFORMANCE. 
MARGARITA, THE CELEBRATED LION-TAMER, 


Will enter the Lion’s den 


AT 





THREE O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 


Etc., etc., etc.’ 
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“The glaring boards seemed to blot out the sunshine and 
were a blur on the beauteous face of nature. I turned away 
disgusted, feeling as if something had occurred to disturb the 
previous harmony. I found Guy staring at the boards with a 
strange fascination. He whipped up the horse impatiently when 
he saw that I was watching him, and muttered ‘Outrageous!’ 
below his breath. We dined pleasantly in the low, black-pan- 
elled parlor; when our repast was over Guy asked me what I 
would like to do. 

“T had nothing to suggest, for I had seen the church and 
knew the neighborhood too well to care to take a ramble. 

“¢ Well,’ he said, rather nervously, ‘there is nothing for it; 
we must go and see the show.’ 

“Secretly wondering at my brother’s strange taste—for in 
those days, my dears, a show was considered a low place—I fol- 
lowed him out into the scent-laden air, down a narrow street 
where the cottages terminated at a village green. On this green 
were pitched the tents of this travelling menagerie; the heavy 
red and green vans were in one corner, and a large canvas had 
been erected in the middle of the green, within which were 
benches and a strong iron railing protecting the centre ring, 
where the ground was plentifully strewn with sawdust. Al- 
ready the people were crowding round, pushing their way 
through the narrow entrance. 

‘“Guy seemed feverishly eager to obtain a good position. 
Holding me by the arm, he hustled his way through the throng 
and succeeded in getting two prominent seats. As for me, I 
was sorry to leave God’s air and sunshine for this over-packed, 
stuffy tent, and I watched the first part of the performance me- 
chanically, as a man entered the arena successively with a danc- 
ing bear, two monkeys, and a meagre camel. 

“The people apparently enjoyed their tricks, but I was just 
on the point of begging Guy to take me from this stifling atmos- 
phere when a bell was rung, silence fell upon the crowd, and a 
thick curtain dropped from a strong cage on wheels that had 
stood unnoticed close to the exit door. 

“ The cage contained a monstrous lion, lying curled like a 
cat asleep. It was a splendid animal, but I shuddered at its 
strength, and involuttarily crept closer to Guy, who, to my 
surprise, was trembling too. 

«A moment more and another curtain drew back, soft music 
began to play from behind the scenes, and Marguerite, sweet 
Marguerite, entered. 
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“O children! can I describe to you what she looked like the 
first day I saw her? I will try; but remember, I loved her after 
as a dear sister, and I treasure now her love for me as a pearl 
beyond all price. 

“She was tall and slight, with a pale, oval face, pearly teeth, 
and long eyelashes. Her eyes—how can I describe her eyes? 
They were large, and liquid, and brown, and oh! so sad, so 
wondrously sad! She was got up in rather a theatrical manner, 
dressed in a robe of purest white confined at the waist by a 
golden belt; her long brown hair floated to her knees, and in her 
hand she held a golden wand. Her movements were peculiarly 
slow and graceful. She walked rather as if she were asleep or 
under the influence of some spell. 

“Spellbound and breathless we watched her as she bowed to 
the audience, then mounted the steps which led to the cage. 
She entered, and, kneeling down, put her arms round the mon- 
ster’s neck in the prettiest attitude imaginable. Still to the 
sound of the same weird music, she rose, and, speaking low to 
the lion, seemed to compel him to do her bidding. At her com- 
mand he crouched at her feet, raised himself on his hind paws, 
and laid his head on her shoulder. 

“Then, still keeping her eyes fixed steadfastly upon him, 
and walking backwards, she descended the steps slowly, walked 
round the arena, and entered the cage again, the lion following 
her like a dog. 

“TI was trembling from head to foot; the dim light, the in- 
visible music, and above all the extraordinary sight made me 
feel as if I too were under a spell. Surely they were both en- 
chanted, this Una and the beast. She moved as in a dream, 

never once looking at the audience or taking her eyes from the 
monster, whilst he went through the performance languidly, 
unwillingly, as if forced by an unseen power. 

“T was glad when the show was over. We waited till the 
crowd had dispersed, then followed them outside. In the broad 
daylight I saw that Guy’s eyes were bloodshot and his cheeks 
haggard, and he looked about him as one stunned. 

“*The light dazzles me,’ he said confusedly, and he put his 
hand to his head as if in pain. 

“« Will youcome with me or wait outside?’ he asked presently. 

“«Don’t leave me,’ I answered pleadingly; ‘that lion has 
made me afraid.’ 

“« Poor, foolish May!’ he replied kindly. ‘Can you under- 
stand, then, a little of what I have to suffer?’ 
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“Wondering at his enigmatical words, I went with him to 
the extreme corner of the green, where a spacious tent had been 
erected. He pulled back the flapping curtain, as if secure of his 
welcome, and we entered. 

“Marguerite was sitting on a low stool by the fire. She had 
changed her white garment fora gray woollen gown, and coiled 
her beautiful hair round and round her shapely head; but the 
change only enhanced her exquisite refinement of feature and 
perfect symmetry of form. Nodding to a middle-aged man, the 
only other occupant of the tent, Guy walked straight over to 
Marguerite, and, bending, whispered something in her ear. 

“If I had been blind before, I saw it all now. Those great 
eyes raised so lovingly to his told a tale, and the sudden rush of 
color to the pale cheeks betrayed that this was by no means the 
first time they had met. 

“ My first sensation was one of indignant anger. I had been 
tricked here to see these play-actors exult over their victim. 
But I could not behold the maidenly deportment of the girl or 
note the quiet independence of the man without feeling that I 
was letting prejudice usurp my judgment. | resolved to control 
my feelings, and, under the mask of polite indifference, discover 
what I could of this strangely lovely girl who had cast a thrall 
upon my brother. I entered into conversation with the man, 
and found him nothing loath to talk of his beloved daughter. 
She never had been like other girls, he said; she liked when she 
was little to hide in the woods and talk to the birds and make 
pets of wild animals. She learned to understand their ways, and 
seemed to make them feel that she was one of them. His wan- 
dering life prevented him giving her a proper education, for he 
would not let her go to school, so she grew up among the birds 
and flowers, guileless and free as they; and, seeing her marvel- 
lous power over animals, he had turned it to account, and trained 
the beasts to obey her and let her be their queen. 

“« And are you not afraid of them?’ I asked. 

“* No,’ he said. ‘She has them perfectly under control. But 
her nerves are so delicately sensitive that I keep her carefully 
from anything likely to cause her acute pleasure or poignant 
pain; for if she gave way to any violent emotion her whole 
system would be disturbed and her singular power would van- 
ish,’ 

“T gazed with even more interest on the frail tenement which 
held so strange an influence. She looked as if a breath would 
blow her away. 
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“IT longed to ask how she and Guy became acquainted, but 
loyalty to my brother sealed my lips, and, catching his eye at 
that moment, we rose simultaneously. 

“He took Marguerite by the hand and brought her to me. 

“My little sister,’ he said, ‘I want you two to be great 
friends.’ 

“She bowed with quiet dignity, and it was I who grew con- 
fused. 

“*Marguerite will walk with us to the edge of the green,’ 
Guy said to her father, looking so radiant that I hardly knew 
him for the same man. 

“*To the edge and no further,’ her father replied. ‘ Your 
visits, sir, disturb her and render her unfit for her work.’ 

“Guy gave her an anxious look, but her serene smile re- 
assured him, and we walked on, she between us. 

“«Did I not manage it cleverly?’ he asked her exultantly. 

“*Ves; but do not come again,’ she said in her sweet, low 
voice. ‘Miss Leslie, you must persuade your brother to keep - 
away when I appear in public.’ 

“*Why ?’ I asked, a little defiantly, for their happiness jarred 
on my isolation. 

“She blushed. ‘Because I cannot concentrate my attention 
fully if I know that he is there.’ 

“« But you did not know,’ he interrupted blissfully. 

“«T might another time.’ 

“*You won’t have to appear many more times,’ he said. ‘I 
was in such agony all the time.’ 

* Then they dropped their voices and I lost what passed. 

“We parted, she with a wistful look at me as I bowed stifly— 
for I could not quite forgive her yet—and he kissing her openly 
and calling her by every endearing name. She sped swiftly 
away when he released her, while I thought my brother had 
taken leave of his senses. 

“T walked up and down till the trap was ready, indulging 
many a bitter thought at Guy’s duplicity. Besides, my pride 
was hurt at his intending to ally himself with a ‘lion-tamer’s 
daughter.” What would our mother say? 

“Guy helped me into the trap, and we started off at a brisk 
pace. Not a word was spoken till we had left the village 
far behind and a level bit of road lay in front. Then Guy 
broke the silence and began. What did he say? Ah! children, 
what do all young men say when they are madly in love for the 
first time? He raved of her virtues, her beauty, her awful life. 
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He told me of their first meeting as he was fishing one day in 
the wood, and he heard her singing to the birds while she 
gathered wild flowers by the brook. He told of how long it 
took to woo her; and she might have been of royal blood, so 
proud was his tone as he told me that at last she had consented 
to be his wife. 

“His wife! I started. Had he foreseen all the obstacles? 

“Yes, and he recounted them to me that soft spring twilight 
as we passed hedge and tree and sleepy hamlet in the fast-falling 
darkness. 

“She was utterly uneducated, he knew that; she could 
neither read nor write, for all attempt to study had disturbed 
the even poise of her nerves which was so essential to her lot 
in life. She knew nothing of religion; she had never been bap- 
tized; but—and Guy’s voice grew tremulous with emotion— 
would I not help him here? 

“She was willing to learn, she was anxious to be taught. 
Would I not help to bring a soul to God? And when once 
we had made her a Catholic he would arrange that she should 
be placed somewhere for a year where she could learn what 
was absolutely necessary. And for the rest, could he wish her 
any different from what she was? 

“Guy’s reasoning was specious, and I shuddered as I thought 
of her soul. I was only sixteen, remember, and proud of his 
confidence; so I agreed to keep the matter secret for the pre- 
sent, and to do what I could to convert her. 

“For the first time in my life I felt ashamed to kiss my mo- 
ther, for I had never had a secret from her before. Children, 
always tell a// to your mother; she will comfort as none other 
can in the day of sorrow. 

“The menagerie came shortly to our village, and I had no 
difficulty in seeing Marguerite often. The more I saw of her 
the more I loved her, she was so sweet and pliable, so grateful 
for any little attention. I never saw any one more fervent in 
embracing religion. She was quite greedy for knowledge, and 
often put my tepid faith to shame. Our friendship ripened into 
the warmest attachment. This lovely, frail, delicate thing seemed 
possessed of a soul endowed with the keenest sensibility. Far 
from believing now that Guy was ruining himself by a marriage 
so much beneath him, I often found myself wondering if he was 
able to appreciate the rare delicacy of mind, the subtle springs, 
too intangible to be defined, which were the motives of her ac- 


tions. 
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“He loved her now ardently, I knew; but would his love 
stand the test of her beauty criticised mercilessly, her accent 
maligned, her gestures ridiculed? For she was different from 
others of her sex, superior far, but yet not like them. And men 
are so afraid of appearing singular; they must admire what 
others admire; they can only esteem where others esteem. 

“How fervently I prayed that nothing might break her 
sweet trust in him! Sometimes I feared that she felt also what 
I have endeavored to put into words; for sometimes the eyes 
were full of a wondrous sadness pitiful to see. 

“*What is it, Marguerite?’ I inquired one day when we had 
been silent for a long, long time. 

“*T was thinking,’ she replied, ‘perhaps it would have been 
better for Guy if we had never met.’ 

“« Are you tired of him?’ 

“The nearest approach to a smile that ever crossed her fea- 
tures illumined her face fora moment. She said softly, clasping 
her hands: 

“*No, May; but suppose he got tired of me?’ 

“* How can you think anything so base?’ I exclaimed. 

“* Would it be base? He might not be able to help it. 
When I have to mix in society he will find me so different 
from others.’ 

“«Only at first, Marguerite.’ 

“She gently shook her head. 

““«No, always, May. I have known it since I first knew you.’ 

“* How?’ 

“*T cannot tell; you all dress alike, talk alike, think alike, 
If I wore your things I should not be like you.’ 

“* No; a great deal better and prettier,’ | answered evasive- 
ly, for in my heart I understood her only too well. 

“* But,’ and her face brightened, ‘I will tell my trouble to 
God. He knows what is best.’ And, pulling out some white 
beads I had given her, she began her rosary. 

“ Sometimes the thought struck me with terror that she was 
what people call ‘an innocent’; and then I rejected the idea, and 
blamed myself for being worldly and wishing her to know as 
much wickedness as myself. Time passed, and her father com- 
plained that she was losing her interest in her art; that, instead 
of singing to the birds, she was praying by herself; that the 
beast grew restive under her control, and that he feared she 
would lose her influence altogether. This determined me to 
hurry the day of her reception; after that we were to acquaint 
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our mother with Guy’s engagement, and Marguerite was to be 
a lion-tamer no more. 

“ All was arranged. We three drove into —— early on Eas- 
ter morn, and I stood sponsor to Marguerite, who begged to add 
the name of Mary in baptism. What a happy trio we were that 
day! Never had she looked so ethereally lovely, angelic in her 
white robe of innocence. Guy could not keep his eyes from her 
face, and before we left in the evening we paid a visit to Our 
Lady’s altar, and they plighted their troth anew kneeling at 
Mary’s feet. 

“Easter Monday was fair-day with us, and Marguerite’s fa- 
ther had begged her so hard to appear just that one night that 
she could not bear to refuse him, knowing what a pecuniary loss 
she would be to him. It was decided, therefore, to postpone 
the disclosure to my mother till next morning, so that we could 
say honestly she had given up her old life. 

““* Mind you keep Guy out of the way,’ she said to me the 
night before. ‘I lose my self-control entirely if I know his eye 
is upon me. 

“To you feel nervous?’ I asked. 

“* Not generally, but if I think he is there something stronger 
than myself compels me to raise my eyes, and then—I am lost.’ 

“* What do you feel like during the performance?’ 

“« Simply as if I were walking in my sleep. I do it all me- 
chanically. I can’t feel or think; when I do either, my power 
goes.’ 

“*May J come?’ 

“ «Yes, dear little May ; only keep your brother away.’ 

“*«That’s more than I can manage,’ I said laughingly, as I 
left them to have a very tender good-night. 

“ The next evening, at the appointed time, I was at the place 
with my maid. It was crowded, and it was with difficulty we 
obtained seats. 

“There was the lion’s cage with the curtain before it, but 
how much had happened since I had seen it before! The show 
commenced, but, as on a former occasion, I paid no heed to the 
bears or monkeys. 

“ Again a bell rang and the curtain fell. 

“The beast was pacing his cage and looked anything but in 
a good humor. Marguerite approached, radiant with loveliness, 
her eyes shining with a happy lustre, her cheeks tinged with a 


rare pink. 
“ She entered the cage and made the lion go through his cus- 
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tomary evolutions. Then she paused, hesitated an instant, then 
opened the cage-door and walked slowly down the steps. 

“This feat she had omitted of late since her power had 
weakened. But to-night she seemed confident in her own 
strength. The animal growled low, and I saw her father look 
anxiously from his post. Still she persevered; keeping her eyes 
steadily fixed on the animal, she slowly began her circuit. 

‘“‘ Instinctively I felt some one behind me, looked up, and be- 
held Guy. Acold shudder ran through me; harm would come, I 
felt sure. Slowly, slowly she approached me, so near I could 
have touched her skirt, so near that I saw an electric thrill pass 
through her slender frame. She raised her eyes, saw Guy, 
smiled. The animal with one bound sprang on her, and she fell. 

“ An unearthly cry arose, but it was from Guy as he rushed 
to the spot, but not before four keepers had dragged the furious 
beast from the prostrate body of the girl. 

“ For she was dead ; our sweet, pale Marguerite had gone to 
heaven in her baptismal robe. The shock had killed her instan- 
taneously, for there was only a slight flesh-wound on her shoul- 
der where the animal’s claw had gripped her. 

“What happened after I can hardly tell. I know it was Guy 
who took the lifeless form in his arms and carried it to the tent; 
I saw him bending over it, kissing the dead hands, stroking the 
dead face, till the doctors removed him by force. I know my 
mother never left him the whole night through as he raved 
in his fruitless remorse. It was my dear, unselfish mother who 
charged herself with the funeral and had her buried as Guy 
would have wished under the willows in our own God’s Acre. 
It was she who was present at the requiem Mass and stood by 
her son’s side when he, as chief mourner, knelt at the grave. 

“ And then we all went abroad, and Time, who heals all things, 
assuaged his grief and taught him to bow beneath God’s will. 
But to the day of his death he was faithful to his first love; no 
one ever took the place of his May Marguerite.” 


Darcy Byrn. 
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CATHOLICS AND CIVIC VIRTUE. 


IN speaking of the labor troubles which agitate the country, 
Cardinal Gibbons not long ago referred to the demands of our 
laboring-men for a more equitable share of the product of their 
labor, and warmly recommended their protection by legislation 
from the unjust exactions and aggressions of certain capitalists 
and monopolists. For this wholesome advice Cardinal Gibbons 
merits the thanks of every true patriot, of every friend of justice 
and fair play. His noble words should inspire every Catholic 
layman of influence throughout the land to lend his aid in the 
passage of such laws as will be fair to all and burdensome to 
none. It is no less our duty as Catholics than it is our right as 
citizens to join in any movement having for its object the welfare 
of our fellow-citizens, the peace and good order of society, and 
the advancement of the nation which gives us security, happi- 
ness, and liberty. The troubles among our laboring-men are 
taken advantage of by socialistic agitators, and there is danger 
that many who think themselves unfairly treated under the exist- 
ing order of things may become infatuated with the teachings of 
Carl Marx, Frederick Engels, Ferdinand Lasalle, and other agi- 
tators. 

We are now about to enter upon that stage of our national 
development which will require the combined wisdom of the 
ablest, wisest, and most unselfish men of our country to guide 
successfully the destiny of the republic. One immediate dan- 
ger closely associated with that of the labor troubles is the 
universal system of corrupting public officials which prevails in 
our great cities. Capitalists combine for private gain, and ina 
wholly unscrupulous manner obtain, by means of bribery, from 
the chosen servants of the people franchises and rights that be- 
long only to the public, and which should be used for the benefit 
of the people or held in reserve for posterity. So general and 
systematic has this system of corruption become that even the 
necessities of the poor are taken advantage of, and needy men, 
who would cast honest ballots if let alone, are tempted into sell- 
ing their votes, thereby electing bribe-takers to office, disgrac- 
ing their manhood, and injuring their country. Inoffensive and 
simple-minded workmen are at first induced by ward politicians 
to perpetrate election frauds which, if made public, would con- 
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sign them to the penitentiary. Many of the young men of our 
cities as they grow upare lured away from useful and honorable 
occupations and mustered into the service of professional poli- 
ticians for the accomplishment of grave political crimes. In this 
way entire wards and whole divisions of our great cities have be- 
come the prey of ballot-box stuffers and a paradise for repeaters. 

It is a notorious fact, also, that the growing disregard for law 
and order which we notice on every hand in our large cities 
arises from the fact that many of the officers of the law are thus 
elected by wholesale bribery and fraud. Recent exposures of 
political crimes, and the conviction of some of the perpetrators in 
New York and elsewhere, show that what is here affirmed is not 
only not exaggerated, but falls far short of the whole truth. It 
cannot be said, either, that the perpetrators of these crimes belong 
to any particular class of society. The rich, in possession of an 
ample share of this world’s goods, seem to be as much desirous 
to purchase the people’s rights as are the politicians to sell them. 
In fact, a large share of the money with which politicians carry on 
caucuses and elections, and control voters, is furnished by the rich, 
who want special franchises, in return for their money, from our 
boards of aldermen, commissioners, and State legislatures. If 
this condition of things goes on much longer, public office, in- 
stead of attracting the best men of our country, instead of com- 
manding the services of men whose patriotism and virtues and 
mental endowments would be an honor to us, will be invaded by 
a horde of tricksters and impostors; at the present rate things 


are going, legislation of every kind will soon be a matter of bar-. 


gain and sale. Finally the government, whose existence in a 
republic depends upon the virtue and good order of its citizens, 
will not long survive these methods of legislation. To permit 
our political system to be even slightly tainted with these vices. 
is to invite political decay and national death. It is a wholesome: 
sign that justice has overtaken some, at least, of those who have 
betrayed their trusts and robbed the people. It speaks well, 
too, that wealth cannot shield the guilty and that the tull penalty 
of the law is being meted out to the rich and poor alike who 
have brought such odium upon our public service. 

He is a real benefactor to our country who assists in any 
effort tending to teach the rich and poor alike that their com-. 
mon interest and the national safety depend upon the swift pun- 
ishment of crimes against our laws. But upon the inculcation 
and practice of public virtue among the people everything de- 
pends ; and the exaction of an upright and faithful public service 
VOL, XLV.—53 
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from those who are elected to public office is necessary for the 
peace and good order of society and the permanence of our 
government. 

The duty of the Catholic citizen in this emergency is plain. 
In this country, at least, where religious freedom goes hand-in- 
hand with political liberty, he has a free scope and fair oppor- 
tunity to show the faith that is in him. As an appreciator of 
those fundamental laws of our land which for ever guarantee re- 
ligious liberty and political equality, the Catholic citizen should 
be foremost in defending them from the evil influences which 
seek to destroy their usefulness, contaminate our political sys- 
tem, and threaten its very existence. If the Catholic citizen acts 
consistently with his religious principles he will be the model of 
political virtue to his fellow-citizens. He will show that he con- 
siders the proper performance of his duty as a citizen a sacred 
obligation. If he is a poor man, no matter how tempting the 
offer of money or other consideration for his vote may be, he 
must know that its acceptance is not only a grave offence against 
the state, but a crime against his religion as well. If he is a rich 
man, and takes advantage of the necessities of the poor, and by 
an offer of money or by intimidation induces or coerces votes, 
he must be fully aware that he himself is far more guilty than 
the deluded and unfortunate victim of his corruption. If be is 
a public official, into whose hands the people have committed 
the custody of the public welfare and the enforcement of our 
laws, the bribe-taking Catholic ought to know that, deep as 
may be the disgrace thus brought upon himself, and great as 
may be the injury to the community, they are trifling when 
compared to the enormity of such crimes in the eyes of his 
‘church and of his God. ; 

To speak plainly, no man, whatever may be his name or pre- 
tensions, can be guilty of such acts as these and be a practical 
Catholic. As a matter of fact, those nominal Catholics who 
perpetrate them scarcely ever enter the doors of a church or 
pretend to practise their religion. Their only use for it is to 
masquerade behind it for their own base political purposes. 

Catholic citizens whose consciences are guided by their re- 
ligion and who love the institutions of our country should lose no 
time in calling to their aid men of integrity and intelligence, and, 
uniting with every honorable movement, seek to purify the public 
morals of our great cities and restore to them that good name 


which has been so long tarnished by political rascality. 
P. T. BARRY. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. H. RIDER HAGGARD still retains his place in the estima- 
tion of novel-readers. His latest book, Al/an Quartermain, is di- 
viding the honors with Bret Harte’s Cruise of the Excelsior. A 
curious thing about A//an Quartermain (Harper & Bros.) is that 
it is dedicated to Mr. Haggard’s sons, “in the hope” that it may 
help them “to reach to what, with Sir Henry Curtis, I hold to 
be the highest rank whereto we can attain—the state and dignity 
of English gentlemen.” When we consider that the book is the 
record of the impossible adventures of a murderous savage, and 
that the end accomplished by Sir Henry Curtis is marriage with a 
barbaric princess of doubtful religion and morality, we wonder why 
the Arabian Nights might not just as well be recommended to 
boys as a means of advancement towards English gentlemanhood. 

Mr. Haggard’s great hold on the public may be attributed to 
the boldness with which he takes old travellers’ tales and changes 
them in the alembic of his imagination to things strange if not 
new, and, it must be confessed, to his use of the sensuous ele- 
ment. Mr. Haggard’s characters are animal and unidealized— 
particularly the females who appear in his pages. In Adan 
Quartermaiu this element, particularly dangerous to young peo- 
ple, is more restricted than in Ske, but nevertheless is entirely 
too predominant. It is singular, too, that Mr. Haggard’s know- 
ledge of literature is so limited. He seemed to be ignorant of 
the existence of Moore’s Epicarean when critics suggested that 
She resembled it; and in A//an Quartermain he anticipates cap- 
tious remarks by saying that “there is an underground river in 
Peter Wi/kins, but at the time of writing the foregoing pages” 
he bad “not read that quaint but entertaining book.” This 
effectually closes the critical mouths open to devour this au- 
thor who takes “his own” wherever he finds it. His next book 
will probably be an account of life in a kingdom of African 
apes, when he will inform us in advance that he has never seen 
Les Aventures de Polydore Marasquin, by Léon Gozlan. Allan 
Quartermain justifies its motto, “2x Africa semper aliquid novt.” 
It is full of wonders and of horrors. It has no literary merit. 
Neither She nor King Solomon's Mines nor Allan Quartermain will 
be remembered two years trom this year of grace in which 
many thousand copies of them have been sold. Mr. Haggard’s 
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books are as full of impossible adventures as the novels of Alex- 
andre Dumas, and in their sensuous flavor are—with the excep- 
tion of King Solomon's Mines—even more pernicious. 

Two novels, 7he House of the Musician, by Virginia W. John- 
son (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), and Friend Sorrow, by Mrs. Aus- 
tin (New York: Catholic Publication Society Co.), have the 
same motive. In both, the usual detestable male creature who 
does not know his own mind falls in love with one sister, and 
then retumbles into love with the other. It is time that the 
writers of fiction discovered a new species of hero. One grows 
tired of the bold, bad, Rochester-like person, and also of the 
limp hero who would, in affairs of the heart, “be happy with 
either, were t’other dear charmer away.” Gerard Grootz, in 
The House of the Musician, is what the Dutch call a“ stork child.” 
His adopted parents find him at their door one day, and they 
support him, somewhat grudgingly when their own brood ap- 
pears, until a traveller discovers his talents as an artist and takes 
him into the great world. In Venice he sees the daughter of 
the original of a wonderful picture that had entranced him. 
She has lost her faith and hope because an Italian officer, find- 
ing that her father had committed suicide without leaving her 
a dowry, has deserted her. Gerard paints her picture, and is at- 
tracted by her sister, Bianca. But Marina fancies he loves her. 
She discovers her mistake and commits suicide, like her father. 
Gerard finds out that he was mistaken, too, but amiably marries 
the other sister, while a still earlier flame of his bursts into view 
fora while. The story is well told, with poetical feeling and a 
quick appreciation of the picturesque. A modern scene in Ven- 
ice is thus suggestively sketched: 


“ The pageant was a serenade in honor of a prince travelling incognito, 
and when the music ceased a discreet patter of applause from a balcony 
testified the approbation of the royal party. Then the orchestra breathed 
forth fresh strains of Wagner, Verdi, and Donizetti, the lights shifted from 
pink and blue to emerald fires, with starry reflections, and the crowd of 
spectators on quay, bridge, and in the thronging boats burst into a rapture 
of responsive admiration. Surely here was an expiring gleam of former 
magnificent hospitality, in keeping with the faded loveliness of the city ; or 
were the tinsel draperies and cheap lamps to be accepted as emblematic of 
modern and inevitable change? The prince on the balcony yonder, a stout 
and commonplace gentleman in a black coat, had arrived in the coupé of a 
daily train, instead of on board a galley manned by four hundred oarsmen, 
and followed by other craft resplendent with tapestries, armor, and the 
cloth-of-gold, as Henry III. of France once came, sweeping past the Arch | 
of Triumph at San Niccold del Lido, designed by Palladio and painted by 
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Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. The queen, a cheerful and dumpy little 
woman in an ulster and brown straw hat, has been sketcning on the la- 
goons all day instead of appearing in state jewels on the Bucintore in 
company with the doge and dogaressa, like Bianca, bride of Francesco 
Sforza. The Tunisian ambassadors, in cream-colored burnous and fez, 
have come to witness the launching of an iron-plated corvette and fetch 
the king some Arab steeds, with ultimate project of establishing a line of 
steamers between Tunis and Italian ports, instead of being féted by the 
Venetian Republic for three months, as were the Tartar emissaries of by- 
gone centuries, and laden with gifts of swords, pearls, brocade, and velvet 
for the Great Mogul.” 


Both in The House of the Musician and in Friend Sorrow the 
musical element is prominent, and both authors speak of the vio- 
lin in rapt admiration. Ever since the author of Charles Au- 
chester called the violin “the violet of instruments ” it has per- 
meated novels. Luigi Pastorini, in Mrs. Austin’s novel, is a 
musician, a Catholic, who plays in the Anglican village church. 
He despises conventionalities and the ways of the world, and 
he has a mother, whom Mrs. Austin calls ‘“ Madam,” who goes 
regularly to Mass. Why Pastorini; who is an Italian, should 
drop into French now and then, and why his mother, who 
is also Italian, should insist on talking about the curé and vie d’ar- 
tiste, the author does not explain. Chaperon, too, which means a 
hood, and ought not to appear in the feminine gender, floats 
airily and frequently through these pages as chaperone. Sir 
George Hanmer falls in love with Ethel Merton, a poor but aris- 
tocratic young English girl; but her sister Kate induces the 
young man to transfer his attentions to her. Then Ethel be- 
comes devoted to “ Friend Sorrow,” but is gradually consoled by 
Luigi Pastorini, whom she marries in the end, becoming a con- 
vert to the church just before this event. Kate secures the va- 
cillating baronet, who marries her in a state of doubt and with 
“a strange look in his eyes.” Luigi and Ethel are happy. “ And 
when, in witnessing the struggles and the sufferings of others, 
their hearts failed them and their faith grew weak, Friend Sor- 
row was still at hand to whisper to them of another life, when, 
in the glorious light of a new dawn, the mysteries of this world 
shall be made plain, and Sorrow herself shall fade away among 
the shadows and be merged into the perfect day.” 

Friend Sorrow is reproachlessly printed and bound. Itisa 
moral and mildly interesting story. It is intended for Catholics, 
and therefore the very good heroine is converted at the proper 
time. Nevertheless it is only one of those many colorless 
stories with which English writers and American publishers are 
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deluging this country. With the same material Mrs. Oliphant 
would have created living and breathing people where Mrs. 
Austin gives us only puppets. It is a pity that the literature 
supplied to Catholics by Catholics is so rarely, in these days, of 
the highest order. Friend Sorrow, though commonplace, is not 
ridiculous. This is a great gain. 

Jacobi's Wife, by Adeline Sergeant (New York: Harper & 
Bros.), shows promise. The personages in it are similar in 
character to those in Friend Sorrow. They are mostly fools. 
There is a villain—Constantine Valor—who is consummate; and 
in the prologue to the novel, where he refuses to save his child’s 
life, the author shows herself capable of forcible dramatic writ- 
ing. His wife is well drawn; but the good young Englishman 
who gives up everything to save his irredeemably wicked bro- 
ther, the good young Englishman’s better friend, and the rest, 
are tiresome. One feels that they ought to be killed; but when 
they are married the effect is the same—for the novel ends. In 
Facobi’s Wife, asin The House of thé Musician, there is a Catholic 
woman whose faith has been dimmed by her sorrows. A little 
closer study of Catholic life would convince these writers that 
women cling closer to the cross when the crosses of their life are 
heaviest and their reiterated prayers seem unanswered. 

Edmondo De Amicis, the well-known Italian writer, has written 
a book called Cuore, a sentimental record of school-life for boys. 
It aims to substitute for God a dreary kind of a goddess called 
Italian Unity. Fortunately, there are Italian writers for youth 
who are at once Catholic and interesting. De Amicis is neither. 
The little Italians, according to him, find their only amusement 
in reading “ monthly stories’ about Garibaldian patriots. Occa- 
sionally there is a grand patriotic function in some civic hall, 
when the syndic and the mayor, in a tri-color scarf, bless the 
school-children, who weep. The book is one that ought to make 
any well-regulated child shudder and thank Heaven that mock- 
patriotism is not his daily food. Compared with English books 
of school-life—such as Jom Brown's School Days at Rugby and 
Canon Farrar’s Eric—Cuore is a poor thing indeed. 

These famous English books for boys are not to be unreserv- 
edly praised. Tom Brown’s Rugdy is probably a Rugby that 
never really existed, and the muscular doctrine it teaches by no 
means the swmmum bonum of human life. But there is a manli- 
ness in it which we do not find in Edmondo De Amicis's Italian 
school-boy’s journal. It is as full of sentimental spasms as if a 
young Rousseau had written it. If De Amicis’s book reflect the 
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school process of Italy, it shows that the teachings of Christian- 
ity are rapidly giving way to the doctrine that while there may 
be a God, there is certainly Italy. This is part of the Italian 
school-boy’s act of faith: 


“T love thee, my sacred country! And I swear that I will love all thy 
sons like brothers ; that I will always honor in my heart thy great men, liv- 
ing and dead; that I will be an industrious and honest citizen, constantly 
iutent on ennobling myself, in order to render myself worthy of thee, to 
assist with my small powers in causing misery, ignorance, injustice, crime 
to disappear one day from thy face, so that thou mayest live and expand 
tranquilly in the majesty of that right and of thy strength. I swear that 
I will serve thee, as it may be granted to me, with my mind, with my arm, 
with my heart, humbly, ardently ; and if the day should come in which i 
should be called on to give my blood for thee and my life, I will give my 
blood, and I will die, crying thy holy name to Heaven and wafting my last 
kiss to thy blessed banner.” 


There are pages after pages of this kind of bombast. Chris- 
tian teaching and morality are left out. It seems to be under- 
stood that Italians who worship Italy will need no other incen- 
tive to clean living. God is a vague being, in these patriotic 
eyes, occasionally invoked. A mother recommends her son to 
pray; she does not say precisely to whom. “ When I behold 
you praying,” writes this modern Italian woman, “it seems im- 
possible to me that there should not be some one there gazing 
at you and listening to you. Then | believe more firmly that 
there is a supreme goodness and an infinite pity.” , 

This sort of neo-classic counsel may help to produce Mirabeaus 
and Charlotte Cordays, but never honest Christian men and wo- 
men who believe that Christ has saved the world. Our Italian 
boy would disdain to murmur an “ Ave”’ before a wayside shrine 
—in honor of that Queen to whose Son we owe that Truth 
which makes us free—or to take off his hat to a priest of the 
Saviour of the world, but his father recommends him to find a 
substitute for such reverential practices: 

“ Now reflect a little, Enrico, what sort of a thing is our labor, which 
nevertheless weighs us down; what are our griefs, our death itself, in the 
face of the toils, the terrible anxieties, the tremendous agonies of these men 
[Mazzini e¢ aZ.] upon whose hearts rests a world! Think of this, my son, 
when you pass that marble image [of Cavour], and say to it ‘Glory’ in your 
heart.” 

The life of this Italian school-boy is without color or bright- 
ness or picturesqueness. The pleasant traditions of his ancestors 
seem to be nothing to him. He salutes Italy grandiloquently. 
In, place of a legend of a saint he has a stupid but patriotic 
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little story to copy. His teachers are all masters and mistresses 
employed by the government, who spout noble sentiments, go 
through a great deal of drudgery, and are always shown in a 
pathetic light. In fact, there seems too much Chadbandism in 
modern Italy. Like Jo in Dickens’ Bleak House, it is adjured to 
“move on ”—a process which it tries reluctantly. But the Chad- 
bands give praise to the manes of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Ca- 
vour, and, while the unfortunate people are fleeing to exile to 
avoid usurious taxation, they unctuously make bombastic pagan 
orations. Signor De Amicis is, in this book, a Mr. Chadband in 
his most obnoxious mood; and the hero of it, Enrico, is the 
worst specimen of a “ soaring human boy.” Unless Italian chil- 
dren are young prigs they will avoid Cuore with horror. 

Things Seen (New York: Harper & Bros.) is an arrangement 
of short sketches by Victor Hugo. They are rapid, almost in- 
stantaneous, photographs. M. Hugo has not had time to scrawl 
his signature all over them and to blot out their interest. They 
date from 1838 to 1875, and they will repay reading. The de- 
cline of the Hugo cult in France is marked. The author of the 
Légende des Sitcles is no longer a god; he is a demi-god, and, 
since Dumas’ recent sarcastic criticism of him, he promises to 
become gradually a demi-semi-god. In Zhzngs Seen his contor- 
tions are not so evident as in his important works. In the end 
he sums up with a flourish some of the great names that flashed 
across his path. His flourish, like most oratorical perorations, 
has more sound than sense. Victor Hugo believed less in equal- 
ity than anything else. It is true he continually adored his 
own genius; as for gooduess—in which we include moral living 
—he had no genuine respect for it, as his life shows. But his 
list is interesting : 

“I have had for friends and allies, I have seen successively pass before 
me, and, according to the changes and chances of destiny, I have received 
in my house, sometimes in intimacy, chancellors, peers, dukes, Pasquier, 
Pontécoulant, Montalembert, Belluno; and celebrated men, Lamennais, 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand ; President of the Republic, Manin; leaders of 
revolution, Louis Blanc, Montanelli, Arago, Heliade; leaders of the people, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Kossuth, Mieroslawski; artists, Rossini, David d’An- 
gers, Pradier, Meyerbeer, Eugéne Delacroix; marshals, Soult, Mackau; 
sergeants, Boni, Heurtebise; bishops, the Cardinal of Besangon, M. de 
Rohan, the Cardinal of Bordeaux, M. Donnet; and comedians, Frédéric 
Lemaitre, Mlle. Rachel, Mile. Mars, Mmé. Dorval, Macready ; ministers and 
ambassadors, Molé, Guizot, Thiers, Lord Palmerston, Lord Normanby, M. 
de Ligne; and of peasants, Charles Durand; princes, imperial and roval 
highnesses and plain highnesses, such as the Duke of Orleans, Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Princess of Canino, Louis Charles Pierre, and Napoleon 
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Bonaparte; and of shoemakers, Guay; of kings and emperors, Jerome of 
Westphalia, Max of Bavaria, the Emperor of Brazil; and of thorough revo- 
lutionists, Bourillon. I have had sometimes in my hands the gloved and 
white palm of the upper class and the heavy black hand of the lower class, 
and have recognized that both are but men. After all these have passed 
before me, I say that humanity has a synonym—equality ; and that under 
heaven there is but one thing we ought to bow to—genius; and only one 
thing before which we ought to kneel—goodness.” 


In Hugo's attitude towards the people, and his reiterated 
assurance to them that they are equal, it is evident that he 
means equal to one another, not to him. In Zhings Seen there 
is less prejudice and rhodomontade than in the other brochures 
in which Hugo poses as a republican of the most ferocious 
kind. In several of these sketches we see him hand-in-glove with 
Louis Philippe, who, as Hugo draws him, was a vulgar, not 
very brave, and parsimonious personage. He told Hugo that 
Madame de Genlis, his governess, had forced on him all the 
virtues he had. And this is reasonable enough when we con- 
sider who his father was. Madame Adelaide, the king's sister, 
who accompanied Madame de Genlis when she became an 
®migrée during the Revolution, is greatly praised by Hugo. 
Pamela, who became the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, was 
neither, according to Hugo, the daughter of Philippe Egalité 
nor of Madame de Genlis. 


, 


“* Pamela,’” Victor Hugo says, quoting Louis Philippe, “‘was an or- 
phan whom she took up on account of her beauty ; Casimir was the son of 
her doorkeeper. She thought the child charming ; the father used to beat 
the son. “Give him to me,” she said one day. The man consented, and 
that is how she got Casimir. In a little while Casimir became the master 
of the house. She was old then. Pamela she had in her youth, in our own 
time. Madame de Genlis adored Pamela. When it became necessary to go 
abroad Madame de Genlis set out for London with my sister and a hundred 
louis in money. She took Pamela to London. The ladies were wretched, 
and lived meanly in furnished apartments. It was winter-time. Really, 
Monsieur Hugo, they did not dine every day. The tidbits were for Pamela. 
My poor sister sighed, and was the victim, the Cinderella. That is just how 
it was. My sister and Pamela, in order to economize the wretched hundred 
louis, slept in the same room. There were two beds, but only one blanket. 
My sister had it at first, but one evening Madame de Genlis said to her, 
“You are well and strong; Pamela is very cold; I have put the blanket on 
her bed.” My sister was annoyed, but dared not rebel ; she contented her- 
self with shivering every night. “However, my sister and myself loved 
Madame de Genlis.’” 





Madame de Genlis said of Louis Philippe: “I made him brave, 
though he was a coward; I could make him liberal, but never 
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generous.” M. Hugo even chronicles some amiable things of 
that unchangeable royalist, Charles X. His description of a 
visit to the Conciergerie has a paragraph describing Marie 
Antoinette’s cell: 


“ As we crossed the passage my guide stopped me and called my atten- 
tion to a low door, about four and a half feet in height, armed with an 
enormous square lock and a great bolt, very similar to the door of Louvel’s 
cell. It was the door of the cell of Marie Antoinette, the only thing which 
had been preserved just as it was. Louis X VIII. having converted her cell 
into a chapel. It was through this door that the queen went forth'to the 
revolutionary court; it was through it also that she went to the scaffold. 
The door no longer turned on its hinges. Since 1814 it had been fixed in 
the wall. 

“I have said that it had been preserved just as it was, but I was mis- 
taken. It was daubed over with a fearful nankeen-colored picture; but this 
is of no consequence. What sanguinary souvenir is there which has not 
been painted either a yellow or a rose color? 

“A moment afterwards I was in the chapel, which had formerly been a 
cell. Ifone could have seen there the bare stone floor, the bare walls, the 
iron bars at the opening, the folding-bedstead of the queen, and the camp- 
bedstead of the gendarme, together with the historic screen which separated 
them, it would have created a profound feeling of emotion and an unutters 
able impression. There were to be seen a little wooden altar which would 
have been a disgrace to a village church, a colored wall (yellow, of course), 
small stained-glass windows as in a Turkish café, a raised wooden platform, 
and upon the wall two or three abominable paintings, in which the bad 
style of the Empire had a tussle with the bad taste of the Restoration. 
The entrance to the cell had been replaced by an archivault cut in the wall. 
The vaulted passage by which the queen proceeded to the court had been 
walled up. There is a respectful vandalism that is even more revolting 
than a vindictive vandalism, because of its stupidity. 

“Nothing was to be seen there of what came under the eyes of the 
queen, unless it was a small portion of the paved flooring, which the boards, 
fortunately, did not entirely cover. This floor was an old-fashioned, 
chevroned pavement of bricks, laid on horizontally, with the narrow 
side uppermost. 

“ A straw chair, placed upon the platform, marked the spot where the 
bed of the queen had rested.” 


These sketches have a personal interest; they help to show 
the chameleon-like character of the French sheet-iron Jupiter. 

Another Russian novel, even gloomier and more hopeless 
than any we have hitherto noticed, is Count Tolstoi’s Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch. Death, as depicted. by Tolstoi, has not lost its - 
sting, and the victory of the grave is triumphant. Tolstoi’s 
dissection of the frivolity and cynicism of the persons who 
surround the deathbed of the miserable Ivan is cold and re- 
morseless. It is_Tolstoi’s latest stury and his most detestable 
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one. He is the fashion just now; and there are many who will 
rave over the fine psychological insight as shown in Jvan [ly1tch. 
Such readers will find congenial studies in the morgue. It is 
possible that a terrible subject realistically treated may shock 
the gay and frivolous into a consciousness of the gravity of a 
condition of existence in which they stand on the awful verge of 
eternity. The worms of corruption may be shown in the flesh 
by the artist who does not forget the soul. But Tolstoi leaves 
out the soul. Death and decay permeate his story; there is no 
hint of the Resurrection. Again we protest against the fashion- 
able admiration for novels which degrade the heart and make 
life hopeless. If an American had written Anna Karenina he 
would be ¢adu, as the Hawaiians say. If an American had put 
Crime and Its Punishment into print, he would be put on the shelf 
of those nasty writers who are not attractive because they are 
dreary. But the word Russian on the title-pages of these two 
compounds of guilt and hopelessness gives them a vogue which 
our children will find it hard to understand. 

Bret Harte’s Cruise of the Excelsior is in his usual vein. The 
style is clear and direct; he depicts Catholic Spaniards, of a 
simple-minded and isolated kind, with a certain sympathy. 
There are no voluntary jeers at things he does not understand ; 
and although, in his eyes, the generous villain is deprived of half 
his villany, and humor and geniality make the most obdurate 
breaker of several of the Commandments a hero to be admired, 
Bret Harte’s stcries have admirable points. 

How to Make a Saint, by the Prig (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co.), is, of course, clever. ‘“ The Prig”’ knows the sore points 
of the Anglicans, and jabs them with a very keen instrument. It 
is full of brilliant sarcasm. 

The Bucholtz Family, a sort of a diary, kept by a German 
mother, of the trifles that make the sum of life, has had a great 
success. It is a pity that somebody has not done for French life 
what the pleasant author of this book has done. 7he Bucholtz 
Family gives us a key to life among the German middle classes. 
The sarcasm is not as bitter as in Lever’s Dodd Family Abroad. 
In fact, there is little sarcasm, no caricature, but an air of sym- 
pathetic humor. We are impressed by this one fact, that it is not 
the materialism of the German character, but the German love 
of home and family, the German unity in families, that gives the 
race a solidity which the Celts, in spite of their superior bril- 
liance, can scarcely attain. 

MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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Under this head we purpose for the future to give a variety of articles too 
brief, too informal, or too personal for the body of the magazine. For obvious 
reasons these communications will be, for the most part, unsigned. 


HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


Perhaps no conversion ever occurred in this country which was so unexpected 
and surprising, and attended with such great consequences, as that of Miss Letitia 
P. Floyd. She was the eldest daughter of the elder John Floyd, then Governor of 
Virginia and living with his family in the executive mansion in Richmond, and she 
inherited the great mental gifts of both her parents. Her mother was a member 
of the Preston family, which produced so many brilliant men and women, and was 
remarkable for her powers of conversation, in which she equalled any of the dis- 
tinguished men of the day. She took the same interest in public affairs that her 
husband did, and kept well informed about them during her whole life. 

Governor Floyd lived in Montgomery County, in the southwestern part of Vir- 
ginia, which was then a remote and rather inaccessible region. There was no 
Catholic church in Virginia west of Richmond, and only a small chapel there, 
attended twice a month from Portsmouth. No Catholic priest had ever been in any 
part of Southwest Virginia, no Catholic resided there, and no Catholic books were 
to be found in the whole region. Governor Floyd, his wife and children, all had 
literary tastes, and there was quite a large library in the house, but it was Protes- 
tant altogether. The children, therefore, had no opportunity there of learning 
anything about the church or its tenets or practices. 

But Mr. Floyd, before he was made governor, had been for a number of years 
a member of Congress, and, in order to have his sons near him, had caused two 
of them to be educated at Georgetown; and though both of them afterwards be- 
came Catholics, it was not until some time after the conversion of their sister, and 
resulted from it and not from their stay at Georgetown. 

Mrs. Floyd was fond of the society of able men, and, not being at the time a 
member of any church, was in the habit of going where she could hear the best 
sermon regardless of denomination. Two priests came alternately to Richmond, 
one of whom was Father Shriber, who was a very able man, and whose sermons 
Mrs. Floyd delighted to hear, merely, however, as an intellectual treat. So, when- 
ever it was his Sunday to preach in the little chapel to the mere handful of Catho- 
lics then constituting the congregation, she usually attended and often took her 
daughter with her. Of course the presence of the wife of the governor and her 
daughter could not be unknown to Father Shriber, and an acquaintance thus 
sprang up between the priest and his visitors. 

Father Shriber’s health having failed, it was decided to send a resident priest 
to Richmond, and Father Timothy O’Brien was selected. The sermons of Father 
Shriber, together with what she learned from her two brothers, then recently re- 
turned from Georgetown, had roused a strong interest in the mind and heart of 
Miss Floyd, and she applied to Father O’Brien for books and instruction, which he 
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gave cheerfully. Under these influences she made up her mind to become a Catho- 
lic ; and though such an event, in the then state of feeling in Virginia, as the daugh- 
ter of a governor entering that church could not fail to excite surprise and create 
unfavorable comment, yet she met with no opposition from either of her parents. 
She was baptized by Father O’Brien, who stood her godfather; Mrs. Branda, 
who afterwards became the Countess of Poictiers, being godmother. 

This occurred just at the expiration of Governor Floyd’s term of office, and, 
his health not being very good, he took a tour through the South accompanied by * 
his wife, his three daughters, and one of his sons. At New Orleans, where they 
had relatives, the party remained some time, and there Miss Floyd was married 
to Colonel William L. Lewis, of South Carolina. 

The fruits of her conversion soon began to show themselves. Very soon after 
her baptism her sister Lavalette was also baptized. She is still living, and is the 
wife of Professor Holmes, of the University of Virginia. Later on her younger 
sister came into the church. She is also still living, the wife of Hon. John W. 
Johnston, who represented Virginia for thirteen years in the United States Senate. 
Mr. Johnston also joined the church, and was the second Catholic ever elected to 
the Senate—Charles Carroll of Carrollton being the first. 

Within a year after his marriage Colonel Lewis likewise entered the Catholic 
Church ; and some years afterwards Mrs. Floyd and three of her sons took the 
same step. 

Mrs. Lewis’s influence led to the conversion of John P. Matthews, clerk of the 
County Court of Wythe County—a man widely known and highly esteemed and 
respected—and that of his wife and twelve out of thirteen children. One of his 
daughters became a Sister of St. Joseph, and before she was twenty-one was made 
superioress of the convent in Wheeling. The daughters of Col. Harold Smyth 
entered the church by the same influence, and one of them is now a Sister of St. 
Joseph at Charleston, West Virginia. 

In the year 1842 Bishop Whelan and Father Ryder, S.J., paid Mrs. Floyd a 
visit in Tazewell County, where she then lived, and where Mrs. Lewis was also a 
guest. They were of course much interested, and the bishop determined to erect 
a church at Wytheville. This was done, the Protestants contributing very liberal- 
ly to ards its erection. Another church was soon afterwards built at Tazewell 
Court-House, where Mr. Johnston then resided, and others at Bristol and Cupple 
Creek. In 1867 Bishop Whelan founded a Convent of the Visitation at Abing- 
don, and, though there were not twenty Catholics in the county, it has had great 
success. The sisters own the building and grounds and are free of debt. 

Col. Lewis removed from South Carolina and settled at the Sweet Springs, 
then in Virginia, now in West Virginia. That part of the State was very much in 
the condition already described, but Mrs. Lewis set to work and succeeded in 
erecting a church there, which now has a fair congregation. 

Thus we may say with truth that the conversion of Miss Floyd was the direct 
cause of that of many other persons, and of the founding of five churches and one 
convent. She died on the 16th day of February, 1887, having given much of her 
life to charity and good works. Both rich and poor found her always ready to 
attend to their wants, and more than once, not being able to reach them other- 
wise, she walked in the midst of winter several miles to see the sick. 

In what estimation she was held can be judged by the fact that many Pro- 
testants believed that she had been canonized, not knowing, of course, that this 
could not be done in her lifetime. J. W. J. 
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THE GUIDANCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


The question of the hour with many honest souls is just this: What is the 
relation between the inner and outer action of God upon my soul? That is why 
we gave the decree of the Council of Trent on the need of the interior inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit if forgiveness of sins, faith, hope, or love of God were to be 
secured. Those who have not read and studied the Council of Trent on Justi- 
fication should do so at once; it is wonderful how interesting it is, especially as 
furnishing answers to such questions as the above. These great dogmatic deci- 
sions—how few who appreciate this !—have an ascetical bearing fully as significant 
as their doctrinal one. It takes a man many years to find that the dryest parts of 
the little catechism are in reality the most fruitful of spiritual life. The know- 
ledge of dogm tic theology is much more widely diffused than that of ascetic. 
Yet both are one, as well in their substance as in their necessity. 

St. Thomas Aquinas attributes the absence of spiritual joy mainly to neglect 
of consciousness of the inner life. “ During this life,” he says (Opuscula de 
Beatitudine, cap. iii.), “we should continually rejoice in God, as something per- 
fectly fitting, in all our actions and for all our actions, in all our gifts and for all 
our gifts. It is, as Isaias declares, that we may particularly enjoy him that the 
‘Son of God has been given to us.’ What blindness and what gross stupid- 
ity for many who are always seeking God, always sighing for him, frequently 
desiring him, daily knocking and clamoring at the door for God by prayer, while 
they themselves are all the time, as the apostle says, temples of the living God, 
and God truly dwelling within them; while all the time theirsouls are the abiding- 
place of God, wherein he continually reposes! Who but a fool would look for 
something out of doors which he knows he has within? What is the good of 
anything which is always to be sought and never found, and who can be strength- 
ened with food ever craved but never tasted ? Thus passes away the life of many 
a good man, always searching and never finding Ged, and it is for this reason that 
his actions are imperfect.” 

A man with such a doctrine must cultivate mainly the interior life. His an- 
swer to the question, What is the relation between the inner and the outer action 
of God upon my soul ? is that God uses the outer for the sake of the inner life. 

There seems to be little danger nowadays of our losing sight of the divine 
authority and the divine action in the government of the church, and in the aids of 
religion conyeyed through the external order of the sacranrents. Yet it is only 
after fully appreciating the life of God within us that we learn to prize fittingly the 
action of God in his éxternal Providence. Such is the plain teaching of St. Tho- 
mas in the extract above given. 

“By fully assimilating this doctrine one comes to aim steadily at securing a 
more and more direct communion with God. Thus he does not seek merely for 
an external life in an external society, or become totally absorbed in external ob- 
servances; but he seeks the invisible God ¢hrough the visible church, for she is 
the body of Christ, the Son of God. 

Once a man’s hand is safe on the altar his eye and voice are lifted to God. 

It is not to keep up a strained outlook for “times and moments ” of the in- 
terior visitations, but to wait calmly for the actual movements of the Divine 
Spirit; to rely mainly upon it and not solely upon what leads to it or commu- 
nicates it or guarantees its genuine presence by necessary external tests and 


symbols, 
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Not an anxious search, least of all a craving for extraordinary lights; but a 
constant readiness to perceive the divine guidance in the secret ways of the soul, 
and then to act with decision and a noble and generous courage—this is true 
wisdom. 

The Holy Spirit is thus the inspiration of the inner life of the regenerate man, 
and in that life is his Superior and Director. That his guidance may become 
more and more immediate in an interior life, and the soul's obedience more and 
more instinctive, is the object af the whole external order of the church, including 
the sacramental system. 

Says Father Lallemant (Spzrztual Doctrine, 3d Principle, chap. i. art. 1): 
“ All creatures that are in the world, the whole order of nature as well as that of 
grace, and all the leadings of Providence, have been so disposed as to remove 
from our souls whatever is contrary to God.” | Oa ape 


A MISSION AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


You ask me for an account of my mission in Richmond, and I will begin by 
telling you of our property. It is, first, a piece of land 365 x 118, facing two streets, 
and then a smaller piece, 85 x 40, facing a different street. On the larger piece is 
situated our church—St. Joseph’s—the rectory, and aconvent. The church is anew 
brick building, 100 X 40, with a steeple 125 feet high, all in the Gothic style, com- 
pletely finished, brick-work, wood-work, painting, altar and sanctuary, sacristy and 
complete set of vestments, stations of the cross, three statues, etc. The rectory isa 
new two-story brick dwelling of seven rooms, all completely finished. The convent 
is a solid old Virginia mansion of brick, built early in this century, and as good as 
new—better, indeed, than buildings put up nowadays. The sisters have a good 
stable and out buildings, where they keep a cow and a flock of chickens. The 
land, church, and rectory cost $20,000, all paid up; not a penny of debt anywhere. 
How was it raised? The great bulk of it by Bishop Keane begging in Northern 
churches. The writer collected the balance by begging through the Catholic 
press, especially the Young Catholic and other Sunday-school papers. God bless 
the faithful souls engaged on the Catholic press! The school-building is brick, 
two stories high, 47 X 40, completely finished, and fitted up in the finest style—the 
best in Richmond. How'was it paid for? Every penny of it by a devout lady 
of the North ; she gave that school to Ged, and put the cross of holy secrecy on 
my lips lest I should publish her zeal to the world. 

How many missionaries? One priest, a member of the congregation of the 
Josephites, and six sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis. Besides the usual 
vows of religion these sisters take a fourth one, to serve the negroes exclusively. 
Their mother-house is in England. They teach the day-school of ninety children, 
boys and girls—nearly two-thirds of whom are non-Catholics—also the newly- 
started industrial school of nine children, instruct female converts, visit the sick, 
attend to the altar and sacristy, and for their maintenance “live off the country,” 
drawing no salary. They are an admirable community of women, competent in 
every way. 

The real pioneer of the mission is the bishop. The moment he came to the 
diocese he began to preach to the blacks, throwing open his cathedral to them. 
On St. Czcilia’s day, November 22, 1884, he opened my church and installed me 
as pastor. 

Who worship in thischurch? You may say that it is a Protestant church, in 
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the sense that it is a church for Protestants. We have about one hundred black 
Catholics, men, women, and children, every one of them being converts or the 
children of converts, excepting six. I baptized seventy: three of these, which num- 
ber includes fifteen babies. These Catholic blacks and about two hundred Cath- 
olic whites,* with enough of black Protestants in addition to make a churchful, at- 
tend the Sunday Mass. But the atternoon and night services are attended entirely 
by blacks, mainly non-Catholics. The afternoon service is a big catechism class, an 

* assemblage of an average of one hundred and four children, of whom but thirty- 
six are Catholics. But all these children say the Catholic prayers, and learn the 
little catechism by heart, which-is further explained by the missionary for their 
instruction and for the edification of enough of adult blacks to comfortably fill 
the church. 

The night-service is a Bible-class given by the missionary for the benefit of 
about thirty of the larger children of both sexes and all creeds, in the presence 
of about an average of one hundred and fifty Protestant blacks. From Bible 
history and Bible text the doctrines of the true religion are thus expounded. We 
go through the Bible, Old and New Testament, chapter by chapter from beginning 
to end. 

If you ask me how I support the church and school, I answer that the school 
partly supports itself, each child paying fifty cents a month, making a revenue 
sufficient to furnish the convent table. Why not have the school free? Because 
the privileges of a Catholic schooling are worth paying for, even by non-Catho- 
lics; because the primary object is to make converts, and the children of the 
better-off parents are for the present more easily held; and because with the 
blacks, as with any reasonable people, respectability isan argument. The balance 
of the expenses of the school and convent are met by contributions from Balti- 
more, Washington, and the North; the Catholics of Baltimore and Washington 
have a big heart for the colored people. 

The church is supported partly by the Sunday collections, averaging about 
six dollars, and by a monthly tax on the colored Catholics of twenty-five cents 
for each adult who is working; the deficit is made up by contributions from 
the North, and now we are receiving a share of the general collection for the In- 
dian and negro missions. 

The kind reader sees that our mission is a solid success ; that a steady little 
stream of converts has set in; that our church is not any too big for the converts 
and non-Catholics who attend our instructions ; that we have a school of nearly a 
hundred children, only thirty-six of whom are of Catholic parentage, and all alike 
being taught Catholic doctrine. As to the converts among the school children, it 
may be well to say that they are not baptized before they are ten years old or up- 
wards, never without the consent of their parents, and never until after one year 
complete at school, In another year or two all the children now in school will be 
Catholics. 

As to the grown-up converts, they are well-instructed, intelligent men and 
women. After applying for reception into the church they are kept for three 
months, and sometimes longer, steadily under instruction before baptism, and six 
weeks longer before first communion. None of our converts has fallen off, and 
only one is not a practical Catholic, he being dilatory in completing his prepara- 
tion for first communion. 

* No whites are allowed to make their confessions in this church, nor does the missionary 
attend any whites in sickness, etc,; but they may hear Mass, 
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Our situation is favorable, being within ten minutes’ walk of the homes of 
twenty thousand blacks. The church of John Jasper, the famous modern Ptole- 
my, in whose firmament “the sun do move,” is about a stone’s throw from us. 
He has repeatedly preached against us, having informed his people that “St. Jo- 
seph’s Church is the turnspit to hell!” J. R.S. 

RICHMOND, VA. 


THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 


The state, being the providential community of men instituted for their mu- 
tual temporal convenience, should be guided by an enlightened conscience in all 
its affairs, and that conscience can only be truly enlightened by the principles of 
religion. But what if there be a diversity of religious belief among the people of 
a state—I mean a diversity not produced by disagreement presently arising, but 
one of many years’ standing, handed down from previous generations? I answer 
that the state should act on such principles of religion as its citizens may agree 
upon as fundamentally necessary. This is the normal, perhaps ideal, obligation of 
the American commonwealth. In a word, the state, like the man, should profess 
its religion just so far as its members and rulers honestly agree together ; the time 
when to do so and the method of doing so depending on circumstances and being 
matters of prudence. 

The state, though instituted by Providence for a temporal end, is composed 
of beings with an immortal destiny, created by God and subject to the divine law, 
The American state, although very plainly incompetent, by the diversity of reli- 
gions among our people, from being united to any one denomination, should favor 
all of them in so far as equal justice to all may permit. Incompetent to teach any 
religious doctrine (for its own immediate end and purpose is temporal welfare), it 
should yet foster the general religious sentiment among the people, and in every 
just way encourage the religious training of the young by all whose vocation is 
education. So much seems but the self-evident relation of the state to religion 
and education. 

The present movement in favor of religious education, now spreading widely 
among all classes of Christians, is meant to check the progress of infidelity and 
the increase of:crime. Unbelief and vice have increased faster than the popu- 
lation. What are the causes? Have not the mass of the men and women of 
America always been believers in some form of Christianity, and led, as a body, 
decent lives? Why are their children drifting away from Christianity? Whyare 
they so much less virtuous than their parents? There are, no doubt, several rea- 
sons, but the chief reason is because they have not received a Christian training. 
The people are becoming unreligious, and the vicious classes are multiplying on 
account of unreligious schooling. To be religious requires teaching, and much 
and efficient teaching. The school is the place where, as a rule, teaching must 
nowadays be imparted ; and our schools do not teach religion. The school has 
so absorbed the whole work of training that it must now be said that the school 
forms the man. Unreligious schools have formed unbelieving men. It is not 
difficult to prove that the American unreligious school is responsible both for un- 
belief and bad citizenship among large classes of our citizens. 

Religion is a habit of life as well as a doctrinal system. The convictions of 
the mind must become habits of thought and establish a way of life. Every habit, 
whether of mind or body, is best acquired in youth. Constant application of the 
mind during youth to religious subjects, and constant use of spiritual helps, make 
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religion habitual. A way of life is best learned as life begins. ‘So that,” as Car- 
dinal Newman says, religion, “ strengthening into principle, at the same time de- 
velops into habit. As fresh and fresh duties arise, and fresh and fresh faculties 
are brought into action, they are at once absorbed into the existing inward system 
and take their appropriate place in it.” The time of strengthening and develop- 
ing and absorbing is that of youth; if religion is going to become a principle of 
action in years of maturity, it must have much to do with that which mainly makes 
the youth—the school. 

Surrounding circumstances in youth are the moulds of human character, and 
these are most numerous and most compelling during school-life. As character 
has much to do with both faith and practice in religion of every form, so does the 
school mould the man, the citizen, and may and ought to mould the Christian. 

Now, the religious man is not only one under certain convictions of mind, but 
is influenced by certain habits of heart ; and one depends upon the other. What, 
by actual test, is the best safeguard against doubts? Not arguments but facts ; 
not persuasion but experience. It must be sc. Arguments may be overthrown 
by arguments. But a state of mind and a habit of life can scarcely be overthrown 
at all, never by mere argument ; and a religious experience in school-life is produc- 
tive of the most satisfactory state of mind and habit of life possible afterwards. 
Faith is not simply the conviction of the truth; it is a theological virtue, a trait of 
character. Religion is not a mere set of convictions lying upon the surface of the 
mind ; it is a quality of the whole personality, developed or weakened by constant 
application to human wants. 

The knowledge of truths is only a part of training, religious or secular; so It 
is only part of what school can give. One is formed at school as well as instruct- 
ed. Not only is a certain amount of information given, but there is a certain 
spirit about a school which has much to do with the formation of the character 
of the children. There are things at school that train a child by association— 
the imagination, recollections, standards of right and wrong, prejudices, and the 
like; all going to form a conscience at least as much as positive instruction. The 
absence of religion in these influences forms an unreligious mind. Why, if one 
spent five or six hours nearly every day during eight years of childhood and youth 
in a mere desert, or in the company of deaf-mutes, or in the stunning roar of a fac- 
tory, even these surroundings would have much to do with forming his character. 
Youthful solitude forms the man; society forms him; study forms him, and idle- 
ness forms him; work forms him, and rest forms him. Now, that all these and many 
more such things may rightly form a man, they are grouped together in youth into 
one system called education, one place called school, under one master called 
schoolmaster. It is plain that if these influences exclude religion the man will be 
formed without religion ; or if he does get it elsewhere, even at home, it will be 
as something added, and not of a piece with his actually developed character. 
The tone, tendency, spirit, drift, and surroundings of school-life make up its moral 
atmosphere. Men may die from breathing poison as well as from drinking it. 
And the air we breathe may be poisonous as well from lack of something health- 
ful as from containing something hurtful. 

Now, our views on the common-school question should conform to the ideal. 
The divine right of educating a child is in the parent, and the ideal school is the 
family circle. God places the child in the parent’s care for the purpose of edu- 
cation in its highest sense; and that is the highest duty of the parent. The 
most extreme claims of even the church have never gone beyond acting as a help 
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to the parent in training the child. The custody and teaching of his children is 
one of the highest rights man possesses. 

How, then, does the state stand related to this parental right? In one way 
as a means to assist it. If schooling is necessary to the child’s training— and 
surely it is nowadays—children are generally better schooled and always infinitely 
more cheaply schooled when collected conveniently together. The state helps its 
citizens to secure this convenience; it is that organism by which Divine Providence 
enables men to secure those temporal and human ends common to the multitude, 
and one of these is forming societies and corporations. In training children it 
can as well facilitate a system of schooling by a society in a certain neighborhood 
as it can a system of drainage. But in facilitating a public undertaking it does not 
necessarily exercise complete control. It incorporates a society, it lends public 
authority for the collection of means when such have been promised, stands. 
among members and officers of societies to see that trusts and duties are fulfilled,. 
and the like. Can the state go on any further? Yes, if it be necessary to do so 
for the public welfare. Now, the public welfare requires that our men and wo- 
men should have schooling in the primary branches. Parents derelict of duty 
may therefore be stimulated to do their duty, and that even by penalties ; truant 
children may be constrained to attend school, and ¢he children of the poor must 
have free schools provided for them. A public-school system securing these ends 
is not unjust. 

But there is one thing which should be paramount in any American public-. 
school system—it should foster all that is good in the relation of parent to child.. 
It should encourage parents to test the efficiency of the teaching ; interest them in 
the workings of the system; make the schools distinctively parental as far as pos-- 
sible; encourage the opening of strictly private schools for all classes, and contri- 
bute to their support according to their deserving ; make school affairs family 
affairs; make each school rather a neighborhood affair than a mere subdivision of 
one dreary state monopoly ; and, in fine, do everything to make the system a 
channel of parental influence bearing on the character of the children, as far as. 
that influence is wholesome. Something like this is almost necessarily the case: 
in the country districts. The result is more individuality of character there, at-- 
tachment to home and parents, respect for legitimate authority, simplicity of man- 
ners. But against every one of the above tendencies our present system wars. It 
is a bureaucracy of the most hateful form. A large proportion of the teachers in 
the city schools of America are trained from very childhood, not simply to teach,. 
but to teach in a certain cut-and-dried method. There is not in the Old World of 
Europe this day a caste of nobles or officials more clean-cut and more wholly 
segregated to a particular public career than the school-teaching profession of this 
new and free country. Instead of seeking to cultivate individuality and personal 
independence, the whole raging zeal of the system is to pour all personal force 
and freedom into uniformity, the most desperate efforts being constantly made: 
to even nationalize the deadly dreariness of this human machinery. 


A SMALL BOOK WITH A BIG TITLE.* 
' The Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton offers to instruct us on the subject of church 
music in the pages of an amusing little book entitled Zhe History and Growth of 
Church Music. The amusement we ourselves have derived from looking over it 


* The History and Growth ben Music. By the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 
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is, however, not precisely due to its supposed humor, which we failed to find, but 
for which the writer gives himself credit, apologizing for permitting his “pen to 
wanton in a merry mood while treating the subject in a superficial manner, that 
he might thereby interest the general reader” ! 

He is honest enough to subjoin a list of authors from whose pages he has 
taken a lot of ready-written matter to make up his book. Further than the his- 
torical facts he has copied from them, his contribution to the literature of church 
music is ridiculously small. 

What zs funny to us is his pretended knowledge of and admiration for the 
church chant—which he cordially detests and betimes reviles, and of which he 
evidently knows next to nothing—coupled with the naive acknowledgment in his 
summing up that, despite all the “growth” of what he calls church music, the 
productions of his “ men of renown” are, after all, of very little practical use, “ of 
the perpetual repetition” of whose works “ one gets tired”; that his “choir”— 
men-singers and women-singers—“ have a natural antipathy against rehearsals 
of them”; and that the same old tiresome stock of “ Masses are performed in 
such a slipshod and discreditable fashion—the same old music with the same 
old mistakes ’—he regrets to be obliged to say that “it gives the enemy [evidently 
the defenders of the only legitimate church melody—the chant] cause to blas- 
pheme”! And, having gone through his lauds of church musicians from Pales- 
trina down to Gounod, we are unexpectedly presented with a note of recommen- 
dation in favor of Messrs. Cary and Tozer, who, it seems, can write “easy music 
for small choirs.” 

If Palestrina be the king of church musicians, we may be allowed to wonder 
why our choir-directors do not give us a few more concerts at High Mass from 
that supreme master. Let us hear what Father Taunton has to say about it : 

“The people do not understand Palestrina’s works. A case in point: Some 
years ago, when I was directing the music at a West-End church, I arranged for 
the patronal festival a performance [szc] of Palestrina’s M/zssa Pape Marcellé. 
Unusual pains and care were taken so as to insure a good performance, and with 
what result? The musicians who were present—and they were numerous, for the 
service [concert?] had been announced in the daily press—were delighted both 
with the work and, they were kind enough to say, with the manner in which it 
was rendered. And the people? They cared nothing at all about it. They 
neither understood nor appreciated it. J# fact, ] had many requests not to give 
them any more of it!” This is intensely funny from the mouth of our /axdator 
musicorum. He should have sent back to those people who wanted no more of 
the king’s music a copy of the inscription on his own title-page, “ We zmpedias 
musicam” (regis Palestrine)—Ecclus. xxxii. 5. 

We suggest that what he calls “ the blighting effects of a constant use of no- 
thing but Plain Chant” on the part of the church in all her liturgical service- 
books, and in which not a note of modern music can be found, may have had 
something to do with the lack of appreciation of the king’s music on the part of 
the people, as he says is the case in France. 

This funny writer can also be sarcastic with his “wanton pen”—at his own 
expense. ‘“ ‘My worthy, good friend,’ we say to the Plain-Chantist, ‘it gives us a 
peculiar thrill of pleasure to know that your devotion and religious sentiments are 
stirred up by Plain Chant. We respect you, nay, we look upon you with a cer- 
tain amount of awe, as being a peculiar being, different from the rest of mankind. 
But permit us to say, with all due deference to your many excellent qualities, that 
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we are not constituted upon the same noble model as you are. Plain Chant, far 
from filling us with devotion, depresses us. The truth zs, we do not understand 
zt; it ts a language which does not convey to our souls anything intelligible.’” 
The italics are ours. 

For him Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven are the founders of modern music, 
and, “indeed, typical church writers.” Yet just before penning this he had 
written: “One point in both Mozart and Haydn’s Masses demands a word—it 
is the frequent omission of words of the sacred text. This is unpardonable, 
and we cannot assign any reason for such carelessness.” If he cannot, then he 
is himself no musician. But he knows perfectly well why they omitted them. 
They weye like Handel, who, when told that some of his music did not suit the 
English words, exclaimed: “ My music is all right; it is your —— language that is 
good for nothing.” However, ‘the omissions,” Father Taunton assures us, “can 
be supplied by any choirmaster of average ability.” Only think of it! Any 
choirmaster of average ability making good the omissions of Mozart and Haydn, 
these founders of modern music ! 

Elsewhere he gravely informs us that “modern music, up to Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, is a legitimate growth and logical development back through Pa- 
lestrina to Chant”; that “ Father Haberl is the most eminent authority on the 
subject of Plain Chant the age can boast ”’; that ‘‘ Palestrina purified and restored 
the Chant, and Guidetti used the papers left by Palestrina to complete the work 
as far as the Graduale and the Rituale” ! 

Further on he “admires greatly and takes delight in joining to the best of 
his poor abilities” (hear! hear!) “inthe Plain Chant” (evidently he loves suf- 
fering and is like some other Englishmen, who are only happy when they are 
miserable), “yet he is convinced it does not do for our people.” The igno- 
rance, presumption, and self-sufficiency displayed in this production do indeed 
make it to us a very funny book on the lofty subject of the “History and 
Growth of Church Music.” A. Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF LEO XIII. Edited by John Oldcastle. With chapters contribut- 
ed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G., 
the Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J.,and Alice Meynell. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This elegant publication is meant to meet the demand of intelligent 
Catholics to know more about Pope Leo XIIJ.—a laudable curiosity stimu- 
lated by the occurrence of the Pope’s fiftieth anniversary as priest next De- 
cember. It is compiled by Mr. Oldcastle, a practised and pleasing writer, 
and is a small volume and of moderate price ; it is beautifully printed and 
bound, and the illustrations are excellent. The first part, written by Mr. 
Oldcastle, is a very readable summary of the Holy Father’s career. Then 
follows a compilation of short but able articles by Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
T. W. Allies, and others of note in the literary world and in the church. 

As a statesman Pope Leo has played a part in Christendom little in- 
ferior to that of the medizval pontiffs who were the arbiters of nations, 
He was in a condition to do so, for, as Cardinal Manning says in this book, 
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“Leo XIII. inherited a world-wide unity of pastors and of people cast off 
by the world and thrown, with all their love and fidelity, on the Holy See. 
In the days of St. Gregory VII, and of Clement VII. the world was in its 
pride and the church was sick. Now the church is whole and the world is 
wrecking itself.” His voice, therefore, has gone out to men with a spiri- 
tual dignity unalloyed by any temporal entanglement. He has found in 
the needs of men and nations his providential opportunities, while his gen- 
tle methods have won the good-will of his veriest enemies. He is, to be 
sure, a good statesman, of wide experience in public affairs, penetrating 
insight, and firm grasp of his own purposes; all this has helped his man- 
agement of the church’s diplomacy. But it is the grace of his office that 
can alone account for his marvellous success. The spectacle of Leo and 
Bismarck at Canossa and no bones broken, is abundant compensation for 
the weak sensibilities wounded when we saw Leo putting the insignia of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost upon the man of blood and iron. 

Then, too, he has shown himself capable of departing from traditional 
lines in dealing with grave questions of religion and of its human environ- 
ments. There is no disguising the fact that his spirit is different from that 
of some of his predecessors, as are also what may be termed his tactics ; 
yet it is not easy to say in what particular matters his line of policy has 
changed, so perfectly identical are the aims and motives of the present 
pontiff and of those who have gone before him, and so prudently has he 
known howto act. Pope Leo is plainly a man above all traditions that are 
purely human, and it is evident that in this lofty freedom he will deal with 
the question of the church’s temporalities and the relation of the Papacy to 
Italy. He has proved his capability of initiation before and will doubtless 
do so again. 

He once declared that he desired to secure the suffrages of enlightened 
public opinion—an utterance at once distinguishing .him from the living 
and dead exponents of the past. Born and reared in a feudal castle, an 
aristocrat by birth and training, grown old in courts and in high ecclesias- 
tical stations, he has settled disputes between capital and labor like a tri- 
bune of the people, has arbitrated between landlord and peasant in a spirit 
utterly the reverse of the feudal, and at the same time held in check the 
frantic democracy of the French Republic by a firmness and aggressiveness 
which would neither boast nor scold, but held its own with a dignity worthy 
the head of the church. 

But Leo’s greatest work is, of course, not with states but with Chris- 
tians—with the faithful themselves. And he has been an immense power 
for piety and for intelligence among us. He has set us all, priests and 
people, to praying in such wise as has never, we think, been known before. 
And his influence in favor of study has been immense. One might say 
that he has caused every priest and prelate in the wide church to make a 
periodical particular examen on the use of his intellectual faculties. There 
is not a seminary in the world but has benefited greatly by Pope Leo. He 
has elevated the standard of education. He has in his repeated allocutions 
and encyclicals drawn us all within nearer influence of the Holy Spirit, 
which has breathed out amongst us during his pontificate that spirit of 
wisdom and understanding and knowledge and counsel worthy the ad- 
herents of a religion so characteristically intellectual as the Catholic. 
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So we all say heartily, 4d mu/tos annos! And we all say, further, in the 
language of Scripture: “ He that touches you touches the apple of my eye” 
(Zach. ii. 8). The man who insults Leo affronts the greatest peacemaker 
the world has known for many a day, and wounds the sensibilities of the 
best and most intelligent and most liberty-loving Catholics in the world. 


THE WorkKs OF ORESTES A. BROWNSON, collected and arranged by Henry 
F. Brownson. Vol. XX. Containing Explanatory and Miscellaneous 
Writings and Index. Detroit: H. F. Brownson. (For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co., 9 Barclay Street, New York.) 

“It is many years ago,” said an intelligent Catholic to the writer recently, 
“that Dr. Brownson’s Convert was placed in my hands by a priest to whom 
I came for advice. I had read the ordinary books of controversy, but they 
were fitted for Protestant difficulties, and I had long since ceased to be a 
Protestant, or evena Christian, and had lost belief in the possibility of 
getting to God at all. It was as I apprehended Brownson’s doctrine of 
Communion in the Convert that I renewed my grasp of that idea. The 
book was a great help to me. It set me on the right road. When I 
returned the books of historical and Biblical controversy, and said that they 
had failed, the priest questioned me a bit, and then told me that I was on 
Brownson’s mental track. The Convert dropped a seed into my soul. It 
took time, but it germinated and finally sprang up and bore fruit in my 
conversion.” Probably no one whose difficulties are the initial ones of 
perplexed reason can fail to obtain great help from his writings. Nor is 
that all. In the volumes of the series herein brought toa close there is 
much calculated to solve every kind of difficulty. We challenge the whole 
domain of controversy to produce an argument superior to Brownson’s 
“Church or no Church.” It is a masterpiece. 

One thing particularly pleases us in him, and may be expressed ina 
graphic colloquialism of the day: Dr. Brownson is a Catholic from ’way 
back. He resented the domination of any mere school of philosophy or 
theology ; he respected them all, and read them fairly. But he would have 
the Divine authority of the Ecclesta docens or else be free. His native quali- 
ties of head and heart made him fond of going far back into the heroic and 
giant days of Catholicity and among the saints for whatever extra-authori- 
tative traditions and human influences might affect his views. 

This volume contains a number of articles, mostly short, all of much 
interest, and some throwing considerable light on the author's character. 
A valuable index, covering 194 pages and embracing both the titles of 
articles and the particular and various topics touched on, is added. 

Mr. Brownson has finished a great undertaking in this volume. We 
congratulate him upon his successful labor, and sincerely trust that Catho- 
lics, and the public generally, will show their appreciation in a practical 
manner. Certainly, whatever institution of learning pretends to have a 
library will find a complete set of Brownson’s works indispensable; and 
every Catholic of intelligence who wishes a high order of religious and 
philosophical literature at hand will purchase these volumes. 





WHATEVER IS, WAS. In Nature there are no such things as Cause, Effect, 
Generation, Growth, nor Death; no time, no past, no future. Logical con- 
clusions deduced from the theory of the Self-Existence of the Universe. 
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Also, a critical examination into the foundation on which rest the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer and the theories of Charles Darwin. To- 
gether with a new theory for the origin of the world, for all forms, or- 
ganic and inorganic. Also, the natural cause of the continuing exist- 
ence of all living things and species of things, and the finding of the 
supposed Missing Link. By George A. Young. San Francisco: A. J. 
Leary. 1887. 


In many respects this is the most ingenious and thorough refutation of 
the theories of Spencer and Darwin that has as yet appeared, and, while 
abounding in sallies of wit, humor, and satire not always to our taste, it is 
profoundly philosophical and displays great research and erudition. Alto- 
gether it is a unique and original work, which cannot fail of attracting the 
notice of scholars and of interesting the general reader by its lucid and 
popular exposition of the much-talked-of but not well-understood doc- 
trines of evolution and natural selection. 

The author is a master of logic and irony, and wields his powerful wea- 
pons with a force and rapidity of thought that betokens a most uncommon 
intellectual strength and keenness of insight. The lengthy, singular, and 
ironical title of the book is not a happy one. It should be, we suggest, 
“ A Critical Analysis of certain modern Scientific Theories, showing their 
absurdities and contradictions from their own postulates.” That is what 
the book is, and that is what it does, and does most thoroughly. Spencer 
and the other lights of modern so-called philosophy shrink and shrivel 
under the heat of the writer’s cogent logic and incisive analysis, as a piece 
of parchment shrivels when brought into contact with fire. 

He has proved to a demonstration that the immutability of the laws of 
nature and the Spencerian theory of evolution are contradictory. This is 
very important, and of great value against modern infidels and sceptics. 
They assert the immutability of the laws of nature to prove the impossi- 
bility of miracles, and they forget or do not see that at the same time they 
destroy their favorite theory of evolution. To maintain evolution they 
must claim the mutability of the laws of nature, and in admitting this they 
must admit the possibility of miracles and thus sacrifice their main argu- 
ment against miracles. The irony of the argument is sometimes so finely 
drawn out as to be liable to be misunderstood as expressing the real sense 
of the author. This is the case, we think, in the lecture of Prof. “ Yag” 
(one of several characters who do duty as exponents for or against the 
doctrines under discussion), which is an ingenious caricature of Spencer's 
philosophy under the guise of a defence of it, showing in bold relief its in- 
consistencies. 

While not trespassing upon the domain of theology, and avoiding the 
discussion of particular religious dogmas, Mr. Young has clearly and 
forcibly brought out the Christian philosophy of creation, and presented, 
we think, a series of irrefutable arguments in its favor which cannot fail to 
rank his work among the very best of its kind. 

The critical and serious-minded reader will, no doubt, agree with us that 
much of the matter is, if not wholly irrelevant, yet decidedly out of place 
in a work which professes to deal with subjects of such deep and vital im- 
port, during the consideration of which comical allusions to the municipal 
affairs and local politics of San Francisco are felt to be an unwarrantable 
and disagreeable intrusion. Typographically it does small credit to our 
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Occidental brethren of the press. Evidently the proof-reader during its 
issue was “abroad.” 

The finding of the supposed “ Missing Link,” with which the book con- 
cludes, is highly instructive and entertaining. 

We commend the work to our readers as one well worth their careful 
perusal, and our professors of philosophy will find it most desirable read- 
ing to place in the hands of their pupils. 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIZ MoRALIS, a Joanne P. Gury, S.J., primo exara- 
tum, et deinde ab Antonio Ballerini, ejusdem societatis, adnotationibus 
auctum, nunc vero ad breviorem formam redactam atque ad usum se- 
minariorum hujus regionis accommodatum ab Aloysio Sabetti, S.J., in 
Collegio Woodstockiensi, S.J., Theologi# Moralis Professore. Editio 
Altera, ad normam Cong. Plen. Balt. III. atque recentiorum Cong. Rom. 
decretorum. New York and Cincinnati: Pustet & Co. 


Gury’s Compendium of St. Alphonsus, greatly improved by Ballerini’s 
notes, was most extensively used, owing chiefly, we think, to the judicious 
arrangement of the various subjects treated. But we hardly see why so 
learned a man as Father Sabetti should make Gury’s Compendium yet 
more compendious. 

We think Lehmkuhl has done more wisely in writing a new work alto- 
gether, giving us his own able opinions, with other writers to support 
him, rather than another writer benefiting by his labor and erudition. 

Still F. Sabetti’s book is useful, as the sale of the first edition shows. 
Its arrangement seems convenient, and he has dropped to a great extent the 
see-saw style of catechetical questioning so lavishly resorted to by Gury. 
He has consulted recent writers very generally. There is a useful Appen- 
dix to the tract De Peccatis on Drunkenness ; we wish the author had fol- 
lowed Lehmkuhl’s example and given us one to the tract De statu laico- 
rum on the duties of voters. His tract De Censurzs is quite a specimen of 
how much a careful arrangement of the different parts of a subject contri- 
butes to lucidity. In an appendix to this tract he discusses, with what we 
think good judgment, the question of the burial of Catholics in non-Ca- 
tholic cemeteries and of non-Catholics in Catholic cemeteries in view of 
the legislation of the last two plenary councils. 

This new edition has a peculiar value, because it incorporates the de- 
crees of the Third Plenary Council in so far as they bear practically on 
questions of conscience. Sometimes he lets the council speak for itself, 
for which he is to be thanked; sometimes he weaves the new legislation 
into the already established law, and as a rule does so with prudence. We 
should like to call his attention, however, to the omission of the council’s 
direction to pastors of souls to persuade our people to get out of the busi- 
ness of saloon-keeping. Why omit so important a direction? It might 
also be objected that the author, in paragraphs 190 and 191, takes rather too 
lenient a view of the duty of pastors in reference to balls and dances of a 
dangerous kind, especially in face of the admonitions of the Second Plenary 
Council. We think that if he had himself been in charge of an average 
city parish for a few years zx this country, or made a missionary tour or two, 
he would have somewhat modified his practical judgment in this parti- 
cular. 

The book is well printed and well bound. 
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AT THE HOLY WELL, WITH A HANDFUL OF NEw Verses. By John 
James Piatt. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; Cork: D. Mulcahy & Co. ; 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


A GATE OF FLOWERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By Thomas O’Hagan, M.A. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 


An American editor, himself a poet, not long since published an appeal 
to his brethren of the lyre not to suffer their gift of song to lie idle. Per- 
haps it was only the prosaic amongst us who found something a trifle 
superfluous in such an invocation. We already hear instruments twang- 
ing on all sides in doubtful tones and inharmonious measures, and @ fro- 
fos most often of nothing that appears worthy of either tuneful or un- 
tuneful mention. There are some fair to middling stanzas in Mr. Jobn J. 
Piatt’s new volume, and occasionally a whole poem is above the general 
average—notably that which gives its name to the collection, and another 
entitled “The Chrysalis,” which, by the way, would be better still if too 
“apt alliteration’s artful aid” had not spoiled the sense of the last line in 
favor of the sound. The quatrain “Success” is not bad either, and the 
ode “ Ireland: a Seaside Portrait,” is distinctly good. But for one verse 
that rings true and “ goes on all-fours” how many trip, or grate upon the 
ear! For one idea worthy of an attempted embalmment in the most formal 
mode of human speech, how many testify to anything better than a knack 
—and not too knacky a knack at that—of rhyming! The fact is that the 
best poetry is so convincing in its charm that to know it well makes the 
less patient of us restive under what is less compelling. 

As to Mr. O’Hagan, his ear is true and he has learned the art of making 
verse ; nevertheless when he ingenuously confesses that he has “no reason 
to offer for issuing these poems in book-form, ” the ungenial critic is tempt- 
ed to furnish him with one why he should have refrained. But the tide of 
genial criticism has set in again; let us hope that it may carry these book- 
lets high and dry, and leave them basking in the approbation of whoever 
desires the growth and increase of minor songsters. When one has not 
been nightingale-hunting until dawn, possibly he may not object to being 
awaked untimely by chipping-birds and sparrows. 


DISHONEST CRITICISM: Being a Chapter of Theology on Equivocation and 
Doing Evil for a Good Cause. An Answer to Dr. R. F. Littledale. By 
James Jones, S.J., Professor of Moral Theology at St. Beuno’s College. 
London: John Hodges; New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. 1887. : 

In dealing with Dr. Littledale it is difficult to practise that urbanity in 
controversy which is so highly valued nowadays when we are expected to 
show more respect for other men’s feelings than for the truth itself. So 
exasperating is the calm assurance of fairness and familiarity with his sub- 
ject which characterizes Dr. Littledale’s theological writings, while all the 
time he is in complete ignorance of the very elements of the science of 
which he poses as a master, that it is impossible without hypocrisy to seem 
to have for him that regard which the fashion requires. The only mitigat- 
ing circumstance is that he belongs to a party in his own church which for 
many years has had for its object the outwitting of its ecclesiastical su- 
periors and the distortion and perversion of church formularies. As a 
consequence he has, perchance by long association and practice, lost the 
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faculty of seeing things as they are. This gives us some reason to hope 
that in what he writes he may be under the impression that he is saying 
the truth. j 

What we have said-may seem severe, but we challenge any one who has 
any knowledge of Catholic moral theology to read over the first paragraph 
‘of Dr. Littledale’s letter to the Pal Mall Gazette, prefixed to Father Jones’ 
volume, and to say that we are not justified. In this paragraph Dr. Little- 
dale has the temerity to call in question Dr. Faa di Bruno’s statement that 
“Catholics do not believe that it is lawful to break a lawful oath, or to tell 
a lie, or to do any wicked thing whatever for the sake of promoting the 
supposed interest of the church, or for any good, however great, likely to 
arise from it”; and that “the false and hateful principle that the end justi- 
fies the means, or that we may do evil that good may come, is utterly con- 
demned by the Catholic Church.” Now, every moral theologian knows 
that these are principles which are unquestioned and unquestionable, and 
that from one end of moral theology to the other these principles are made 
the criteria by which every proposed course of action is tried, and any 
act which should go against these principles is eo zf/so pronounced unlaw- 
ful and sinful. 

Everybody knows that in daily life it is sometimes difficult to secure 
justice or practise charity and at the same time tell the square truth ; so 
that moralists, both Catholic and non-Catholic, have various opinions on 
such particular cases, the former leaning more to scrupulous truthfulness 
than the latter. And if the seaching of the Catholic Church is wanted, that 
will be found in the converse of propositions numbered 26, 27, and 28 of 
those condemned by Innocent XI.; and it is in accord with the plainest 
dictates of natural morality. Father Jones, an ex-provincial of the Jesuits 
and professor of moral theology for several years, has done well to refute 
Littledale, a person of all others least competent to treat of the rights of 
the truth. 


LIFE OF Pope LEO XIII. From an authentic memoir furnished by his 
order. By Bernard O'Reilly, D.D., L.D. (Laval). New York: Chas. L. 
Webster & Co. 

Dr. O’Reilly’s book is a large volume, but not larger than its purpose 
calls for. It undertakes to give a full account of the Holy Father’s entire 
career, is written by one who has enjoyed special opportunities for study- 
ing his subject, and long and prosperous experience as a book-maker. It is 
well printed, has several illustrations, and will make, as it is intended to do, 
a conspicuous ornament for a family library or a parlor table, besides being 
interesting reading. 

Of course, a true biography is the study of a life which has finally dis- 
engaged itself from the vanities of its earthly career and left us the in- 
heritance of its deeds to bear silent witness. Yet in this memoir of a living 
man we read much that is of interest and is plainly a fair field for the his- 
torian. You may read here of Italy, its populations, its politics, its re- 
ligious condition, its aspirations for freedom and glory, all in their rela- 
tion to Italy’s most conspicuous institution, the Papacy. Here you may 
Study the methods of the highest legislative and judicial authority in Chris- 
tendom, at work with an activity no less marvellous because so perfectly 
calm, and under the management of undoubtedly one of the greatest of the 
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popes. Here, too, you can read a detailed narrative of the youth, manhood, 
public and, to some extent, private career of one who, as a man and a Chris- 
tian, has gained the unfeigned homage of even his bitterest enemies. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE. By Mgr. Besson, Bishop of 
Nimes, Uzés, and Alais. Translated by Lady Herbert. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 

Monsignor de Mérode was a very conspicuous figure in the court of 
Pius IX., having been his war minister during the last and most troubled 
years of his government of the Pontifical States. This Life, a work of love, 
brings out many of his admirable traits of character, his active and enter- 
prising temperament, his heroic disposition, his devotion to duty, and his 
private virtues as a priest. The book is interesting, and is well translated, 
THE JEWELS OF THE Mass. A short account of the rites and prayers 

used in the Holy Sacrifice. By Percy Fitzgerald. London: Burns & 

Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

THE NAMES OF THE EUCHARIST. By Luigi Lanzoni. With an introduction 
by Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 

THE BANQUET OF THE ANGELS: The Wedding Garment. Preparation and 
Thanksgiving for Holy Communion. Translated by the Most Rev. 
George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

These three little books contribute to that devotion which, of all 
others, is the most necessary to progress in the spiritual life. Zhe /ewels 
of the Mass is a short account of the rites and prayers used in the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Names of the Eucharist is a series of short explanations of 
the titles given to the Blessed Sacrament, with a very interesting preface 
by Bishop Hedley. Zhe Banguet of the Angels is a little book of medita- 
tions arranged for every day of the month. 


THE RING AND THE Book. By Robert Browning. Vol. III. of the River- 
side edition. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY; MEN AND ,WOMEN; IN A BALCONY, 
etc. By Robert Browning. Vol. IV. of the Riverside edition. New 
York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

Clear type, excellent paper, good binding, all go to make this edition of 
Browning perhaps the very best in the market. It has been prepared with 
strict reference to the latest emendations of the poet. His old readers, who 
long ago learned their way to the sweetness of the kernel embedded in the 
rough and hard husk of a good deal of his verse, will hardly be less grate- 
ful than the new ones, attracted by the steady persistence of the Browning 
cult to give in their adhesion to it, for such aids to their devotion as the 
bookmaker’s art can offer. 
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